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Address of Welcome 


WILLIAM LOWE BRYAN 


THE population of the United States increased 68 per cent from 1890 
to 1920. The population of the colleges increased 714 per cent within 
the same period. The population of the high schools must have increased 
by a yet greater per cent. The young people are led into the schools in 
always larger numbers partly by the lure of athletics and of society, 
partly by the legal advantages of the certificate of graduation, partly 
by the increasing demand from every occupation for persons of more 
training, and partly, we may hope, by the never-dying instinct of human 
beings to know more of the truth. A certain per cent quickly fall out 
of school. Another per cent get minimum values from their schooling. 
The majority get a great deal. The best get large and precious values. 

Taking the situation as a whole, the raost important fact in our cur- 
rent history is the vast proportion of the people who are receiving a 
college or high school education. Among all the important problems 
which the principals have to consider, the most important one is the 
morale of the school. All the other features of the school go up and 
down with this. In bidding the principals welcome to the University, 
I wish for you and your schools what I ardently desire for this school, 
that the morale of students and teachers may be so full of health that 
all other problems will take care of themselves. 











Articulating Junior and Senior High Schools 


LEONARD V. Koos 


I 


It is but natural that, during the work of introducing into our edu- 
cational system a new unit like the junior high school, attention should 
be directed almost singly to the grades it includes, rather than to the 
grades immediately above and below from which those of the new insti- 
tution are being detached. As genuine reorganization in these junior high 
school grades, however, comes nearer realization, with its attendant 
modifications in course content and other respects, we become increas- 
ingly aware of failures to articulate with grades that precede and follow. 
The sheer fact of the appearance of new problems of articulation is 
evidence that real changes are being made, and we can be almost cer- 
tain, on the other hand, that in systems claiming to operate junior high 
schools and not also during these early stages admitting the existence of 
such problems, the extent of reorganization is not far from negligible. 

Such problems of articulation cannot, of course, be ignored. It is 
high time that they be attacked systematically and earnestly, with the 
purpose of helping to bring not only the junior high school, but the other 
units in the system as well, to as satisfactory a state of codrdination 
as possible. 

Articulation at both ends of the new unit is essential. If anything, 
however, the problems at the upper end are the more acute and usually 
the first to present themselves. This presentation can give attention 
to only one, and as the treatment must be brief at all events, I shall 
content myself with setting forth what seem to nie the fundameéntal 
criteria of coérdination, with brief illustrative application to cursioulat 
problems in particular. 


II 


The basic considerations in our attack on the problem of properly 
articulating junior and senior high schools are the aims and functions 
of secondary education. The writer recently undertook the preparation 
of what may be looked upon as a composite photograph of the concepts 
of aim and function of the secondary school held by twenty-five leaders 
or groups of leaders in the field. After a brief digest of these concepts 
has been presented, they will be canvassed a second time from the 
standpoint of their application to the two units of the secondary schoci, 
the junior and the senior, in order to note which of these aims, if any, 
are common to both divisions, and which peculiar to either. 

Among those whose concepts of the purposes of high school education 
were included in the study are Bobbitt, Davis, Inglis, Parker, and the 
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Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education. Space can- 
not be spared for presentation of the detailed results of the analysis 


Aims AND Funcnons Per cent. 
CALLING ror VALues in: Q 10 2 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 


L General or Liberal Training 

C. Meeting Lifes Needs 

5, Civic-Social Responsibility 

4. Morality and Character 

3Religious Training 

G.Domestic Responsibility 

T. Training for Leadership 

6.Recreational and Aesthetic 
Aspects of Life 

9.Occupational Efficiency 

10. Physical Efficiency 

iL Intellectual Efficiency 

1£.Mental Discipline 































14.Recognition of Individual 
Differences 


15.Exploration and Guidance 
16. Selection for Higher Education 


IT.College Preparation 
16.Recognizing Adolescence 


19. ema, in Fundamental 


20.Training the Senses 
21.Community Service 
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FIGURE 1. Percentages of Recognition of Each Aim and Function in 
the Statements of Twenty-five Leaders in the Field of Secondary 
Education. 


nor even to make the larger findings as clear as desirable. Aims or 
functions orily occasionally mentioned in the statements examined will 
also be left out of account. 
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Ill 


The aims, altho in their original modes of statement covering a wide 
variety, have been simmered down to four major ones calling for values 
in (1) social-civie relationships broadly conceived and including all 
necessary attention to training for morality and character, religious atti- 
tudes, domestic responsibility, and leadership; (2) recreation or avoca- 
tion; (3) physicial efficiency; and (4) occupational training. There is 
a remarkable approach to unanimity of acceptance in these twenty-five 
statements of these four major aims of the secondary school. As here 
summarized, the last aim named, concerned as it is with training for 
occupation, comprehends not only the special preparation required for 
participation in vocations to be entered upon by those who do not con- 
tinue their education in the college, but'also the extent of the prepar- 
ation taken in its place by those who do. 

Before passing on to the summary of the functions, it is desirable to 
direct attention briefly to some of the types of statement made in the 
literature examined which may not at first thought seem to fall within 
the categories just named. For instance, a number of the leaders rep- 
resented urged that the high school provide general liberal training or 
prepare for life’s needs. Such statements are so broad and comprehen- 
sive as to require at least the extent of particularization which has 
already been afforded in the summary under the four large aims already 
listed. Training for morality and character, religion, domestic responsi- 
bility, and leadership, have been looked upon as aspects of the large aim 
of training for social-civic responsibility. To discuss intellectual training 
and mental discipline with anything like adequacy would consume more 
than the time assigned for this presentation, and they may therefore 
be dispatched with the comments (1) that those who posit the former 
usually take exception to the unqualified acceptance of the disciplinary 
aim of education, but contend that the secondary school still has the 
obligation of intellectualizing education as far as possible, and (2) that, 
instead of being an aim, it represents the conditions under which work 
presented to achieve these aims should go forward. It would not thus 
be out of place to regard it as a function of education. 


IV 


The functions of the secondary school are those more immediate 
goals to be kept in mind or conditions under which work should be 
administered in order to facilitate the achievement of the ultimate aims 
which the school should strive to attain. They are, if performed, in 
the nature of accelerations within the school toward the final goals, 
the aims, which are imposed by the needs of life outside. The functions 
are posited by the leaders whose statements, when analyzed, do not lend 
themselves to quite as brief and simple a presentation as do the aims. 
They are (1) the achievement of a democratic secondary school, (2) 
recognition of individual differences, (3) exploration and guidance, (4) 
recognition of the nature of the child at adolescence, and (5) provision 
of training in the fundamental processes, 
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FIGURE 2. Percentages which Those Enrolled in the State High Schools 
of Minnesota in Census Years were of all Children 14 to 17 years 
of age (inclusive). 
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Perhaps the least obvious in meaning of these categories is the first 
named, achieving a democratic secondary school. It concerns, of course, 
bringing within the influence of the modern high school all the children 
of all the people. The degree to which this has been achieved in the 
state with which I am in closest touch, Minnesota, may be judged by 
the statement that during the last third of a century or more the 
percentage of the population 14 thru 17 years of age represented by 
those enrolled in our state high schools has increased from somewhere 
between three and four per cent to well up towards thirty per cent. 
This is commendable progress. But even with these rapid strides in 
popularization we have much left to do before “all the children of all 
the people” are attending secondary schools. 

As any tendency of those in charge of high schools to administer 
them with an eye single to college preparation has come to be looked 
upon as restrictive of the democratizing function, it is pertinent to add 
to the facts just summarized those bearing on the proportions of the 
high school graduates going on to college. For the half-decade 1888-93 
the proportion of the graduates of state high schools who came on to 
our university as freshmen was only a few per cent short of a hundred. 
This proportion declined rapidly until in the more recent period it was 
little more than a fifth of all such graduates. If with these are included 
the graduates who went on to other colleges in the state and elsewhere, 
it may be said that approximately a half of all—more probably some- 
what less—of high school graduates now go on to higher institutions. 
This means that these high schools have shifted during the period under 
consideration from being college preparatory institutions almost exclu- 
sively to schools now predominantly serving the non-college-going stu- 
dent. Democratization of secondary education will require that this 
become increasingly characteristic of the high school, altho it will and 
should never be freed from the obligation of looking out for the interests 
of those who go on. 


v 


Of the four aims named the first three, viz., the social-civic, recre- 
ational, and physical, must apply in common to the full period of sec- 
ondary education, and not peculiarly to either of the two units in which 
we are administering them. The means of attaining them will, of course, 
differ somewhat on the two levels, but the aims must be common to both. 
Only as to the occupational aim (inclusive of college preparation) is 
there differentiation as concerns the two units, the obligation for its 
achievement resting almost solely on the senior high school. Clarifica- 
tion of the réle of the junior unit seems to point to avoidance in prac- 
tically all cases of occupational specialization. Likewise it points to 
the same laissez faire policy in the college toward the curriculum of 
the junior high school as that maintained at present toward that of 
the elementary school. In exceptional instances only should there be 
specialization during the first three years of the new secondary school 
period. 

Three of the five functions as summarized apply thruout the full 
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period of secondary education. These are achieving a democratic sec- 
ondary school, recognizing individual differences, and recognizing the 
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nature of the child at adolescence. As to the remaining two only is 
there a sense of peculiarity. While exploration and guidance and train- 
ing in the fundamental pracesses (as represented in the “tool subjects”) 
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must continue thruout the full period of secondary education, the obliga- 
tion for their achievement rests somewhat more heavily upon the lower 
than upon the upper unit. 

Thus, in three of the four aims and in an equal number of functions 
is the task of the two secondary school units the same. Even in the 
two functions there is a large measure of community of obligation, leav- 
ing as the only exclusively peculiar responsibility of either unit, that 
of affording opportunities in the upper for specialization to the extent 
that this is necessary in the secondary school. We have, therefore, firm 
ground for insisting on intimate articulation of junior and senior high 
schools. 


VI 


Since the curriculum is a feature of paramount importance in any 
school, and especially so in junior high school reorganization, the con- 
clusion just drawn is of peculiar significance for it; there must be 
intimate curricular sequence and articulation thruout the period of sec- 
ondary education, with no marked breaks at any point. Examination 
of curricula and courses of study in operation in different sections of 
the country discovers two chief types of failure to provide satisfactory 
conditions with respect to articulation. The first of these results 
from taking over bodily the curricula and courses in operation prior 
to reorganization, i.e., continuing with only minor changes the curricula 
in use under the 8-4 organization. Studies like those of Douglass and 
of Rodgers, altho leading to a conclusion of some extent of change, dis- 
close also a notable hesitancy to deviate from conventional organization 
and content. To the extent that this is true it carries over to reorganiza- 
tion the same unfortunate lack of articulation and sequence character- 
istic of the 8-4 plan, leaving us the “gap” which the junior high school 
is being introduced to “bridge”. By failing to accompany reorganiza- 
tion by genuine curricular reconstruction, we remove one of the chief 
grounds for reorganization. 

The second type of failure results from not making adjustments in 
the senior unit to genuine modifications effected in junior high school 
grades. Reference to a few outstanding examples will make clear the 
nature of the difficulty. In one system in which the junior high school 
included only seventh and eighth grades, after all students had been 
required to take general science for three periods per week thruout both 
years, a course in the same subject was prescribed for all in ninth grade, 
and this work was administered without regard to what had been done 
in the junior unit. In another community with a three-year junior high 
school, after students had pursued Latin by the “translation” method 
during three years, they took in tenth grade without modification the 
course usually taken by first-year high school students in the conven- 
tional organization. If time permitted, it would be easy to cite instances 
less spectacular in character, since they are almost always to be found 
where genuine reorganization is being attempted in junior high school 
grades. 

Practically the sole means of achieving the articulation desirable is 
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codperation—codperation between those responsible for the work on the 
two levels. The issuance of mandates by supervisory officers will be 
of some use, but cannot suffice. What is needed is the working together 
of the teachers and supervisors on both levels represented. This codp- 
eration will usually imply an especially heavy responsibility for those 
teaching in the lower unit, since they must bring to most senior high 
school teachers the first real contact with an understanding of problems 
peculiar to the junior high school. There is no escape from coéperation. 


VII 


There are, of course, respects in which separation rather than articu- 
lation is to be achieved. Among these is the at least partial severance 
which is advisable along social lines. The range in age is so wide be- 
tween students in seventh and twelfth grades as to put homogeneity in 
all social matters out of question. This is not arguing for totally sepa- 
rate housing for the two units. Such argument would be futile, since 
this question is usually settled by the size of the community, or by the 
peculiarity of its building situation. Whatever the solution, there is need 
of more or less separation of students in junior and senior high school 
groups. But the need of partial segregation for these purposes should 
not blind us to the need of intimate articulation along curricular and 
other lines. . 





The Junior College in American Education 


LEONARD V. Koos 


I 


BEFORE proceeding to the major concern of this presentation, which 
is the evaluation of the aspirations of the friends of the junior college 
movement, it seems desirable to refer at least briefly to its present status 
and the types of junior colleges now in existence. Outside the univer- 
sities there are three types of units, (1) those associated with city school 
systems, most of them in public high schools, (2) private junior col- 
leges, and (3) those connected with normal schools or teachers’ colleges. 
There are in addition a few instances of junior colleges regarded pri- 
marily as state institutions and not in normal schools or teachers’ col- 
leges. Approximately fifty of the first type are in operation, the largest 
single number in California, most of the remainder in mid-western 
states, with an occasional one in other sections of the country. The 
private institutions outnumber the first type approximately three to one. 
They are to be found for the most part in Missouri and the southern 
states, altho a considerable number are scattered over other areas of 
the United States. Of the junior colleges connected with teacher-train- 
ing institutions, when only those are included which attempt to give 
the first two years of standard college or university work as well as 
curricula for the preparation of teachers for the common schools, there 
are about eighteen. The total number of institutions of all sorts an- 
nouncing themselves as junior colleges is now well over two hundred, 
and they are to be found in 37 of 48 states. 

The dominant features of the outlines of procedure in the investi- 
gation upon which this presentation is based have been, first, ascertain- 
ing the aspirations entertained for this new unit by its friends; and, 
second, subjecting these claims or aspirations to as careful scrutiny as 
possible with a view to determining the extent of their validity. While 
this second and major portion of the project has been going forward, 
attention has also been given to the proper means to be employed to 
achieve such of these claims as turn out to be justifiable. It may be 
said in passing that the project, which was carried forward under a 
subvention from the Commonwealth Fund of New York City, has in- 
cluded a wide variety of types of inquiry. Among these are visits to 
65 junior colleges and a number of other higher institutions entailing 
more than 20,000 miles of travel, and research of statistical and his- 
torical character and stenographic labors extending thru more than 
12,000 hours, not including the codperation of upwards of 4,000 teachers, 
students, and others who supplied information assembled for the study. 
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II 


The aspirations or claims for the junior college referred to were, after 
careful scrutiny, reduced to a total of approximately a score, and these 
in turn were distributed to five groups, only the first two of which can 
come in for any attention here. These are (1) the aspirations affecting 
particularly the two school years under consideration, and (2) the an- 
ticipated effects of the junior college development upon the organization 
of our school system. The most common claim in the first group—and, 
in fact, in all groups—touches the offering of “two years of work ac- 
ceptablé to colleges and universities”. This claim requires consideration 
in two main aspects, the offering of work equivalent to that available 
to students during the first two years in colleges of liberal arts and of 
work equivalent to that required during freshman and sophomore col- 
lege years of students in professional or pre-professional curricula. The 
investigation induces the conviction that this function can be performed 
in both its aspects in strong junior colleges, and a subsequent inquiry 
at the time of visitation of the extent to which the courses listed ex- 
ceeded those actually going forward during the year. A comparison of 
tabulations of work offered to and taken by students during their first 
two years in standard colleges of liberal arts gave assurance on the 
former of the two aspects. 

Inquiry into the second aspect was more difficult. It required a tabu- 
lation of all the work prescribed in a large number of universities and 
other polytechnic institutions during the freshman and sophomore years _ 
in pre-professional curricula for law, medicine, dentistry (also the one- 
year pre-dental curriculum), business, education, etc., and in professional 
curricula beginning in the first college years, like those in engineering, 
agriculture, forestry, home economics, etc. The lists of materials pre- 
scribed were then checked against the data on current junior college 
offerings, the conclusion being that except in a few lines involving a 
relatively small proportion of the total enrollment in higher institutions 
of the country, e.g., mining, forestry, and pharmacy, a proper develop- 
ment of a system of strong junior colleges will make it possible to take 
care, for two years, of the curricular needs of those who contemplate 
entrance upon professional careers. This*edoes not mean that all or 
even most junior college curricula are at present administered so as to 
cover the first two years of college work in preparation for any profes- 
sion in any higher institution of the country. The judgment is based 
upon averages of the requirements in the universities and other poly- 
technic schools and upon the offerings in a considerable number of junior 
colleges. But the present situation gives assurance that steps in the 
direction of standardization of professional and pre-professional cur- 
ricula and toward the systematic development of strong junior colleges 
will make the claim generally and readily achievable. 

The belief that the junior college can give acceptably the first two 
years of college work has the support also of the results of a compara- 
tive study of instructors and instruction. Salaries of instructors in 
public junior colleges do not compare unfavorably with those paid in 
other higher institutions. The periods of graduate training of those 
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teaching in junior colleges tend to be somewhat shorter than of those 
who teach the same level of work in standard universities and colleges, 
altho, of course, there is much overlapping of the distributions for any 
large number of teachers in each group. In harmony with this fact, 
the frequency of higher degrees is greater for the university and col- 
lege groups. This anticipates a tendency to demonstrate superior schol- 
arship on the part of the instructor in the university and college, a 
superiority which became apparent during the work of classroom visita- 
tion in junior colleges and in universities and colleges, which was also 
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a part of the investigation. The same study of classroom work, how- 
ever, showed a somewhat superior instructional procedure on the part 
of junior college teachers, which, despite the partial inferiority of pre- 
paration, results in what tends to be just as high a level of student 
performance. Altho the technique of comparison used involved subjec- 
tive factors, it was guided by a score-card based on a ranking system, 
and the writer has, therefore, some confidence in the results. These in 
summary are that the scholarship of junior college instructors is some- 
what inferior to, the teaching procedure superior to, and the level of 
student performance roughly the equivalent of these same characteris- 
tics of instruction in junior college years of universities and colleges. 

Some further idea of the acceptability of the work taken in junior 
colleges as preparation for subsequent work in higher institutions may 
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be gained from the results of a study made involving a comparison of 
average grades earned in standard universities and colleges by junior 
college graduates with those earned by a group of students in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota who had achieved the right to full junior standing 
in the senior college as evidenced by number of hours and honor points 
to their credit on the registrar’s books. Data of the former sort are 
difficult to assemble, as they require the codéperation of a large num- 
ber of junior college officers and recording officers in the universities 
and colleges by junior college graduates. By persistence, however, ma- 
terials dependable for comparison were finally assembled concerning 
almost a hundred such graduates who had been granted by universities 
and colleges 60 or more (seldom more) semester hours of credit for 
work done in the junior colleges attended. As marking systems differ 
widely, it was necessary to follow careful statistical procedure in ascer- 
taining the averages equating marks assigned, and weighting courses 
in proportion to the amount of credit carried. The median mark earned 
by 82 junior college graduates during the first year of subsequent attend- 
ance in 15 standard universities was 80.3, and of 95 junior college 
graduates (the former group and 13 others, the total from 19 different 
junior colleges) was 80.6, whereas the median mark of about the same 
number of students in the University of Minnesota meeting the con- 
ditions of advancement to the senior college was 79.8. These medians 
are nearly identical, any superiority being with the junior college grad- 
uates. The distribution of average grades shows a slightly larger per- 
centage in the upper reaches for the. University of Minnesota students 
than for the junior college graduates, but not enough to bring the median 
of the former up to that of the latter. 


Ill 


But the realization of this aspiration of providing two years of work 
acceptable to higher institutions is likely to seem less problematic to 
many than two others frequently entertained by leaders in close touch 
with the junior college movement, viz., the completion or “rounding out” 
of the education of those not going on and the provision of occupational 
training to be completed during junior college years. Those who enter- 
tain these aspirations would be inclined to take exception to the definition 
by the National Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools in which they decide that it “is an institution cover- 
ing the first two years of a standard college course,” especially if the 
expression “standard college course” refers to current requirements in 
four-year colleges. Their objection would be based upon a belief that 
the required work characteristic of the first two years of our four-year 
college is not well designed to meet the needs of general or liberal train- 
ing of those not going on and not at all their need of occupational train- 
ing. 

It is not out of place, in discussing the need for giving culminal lib- 
eral or occupational training in the college years under consideration, to 
refer to the large extent of elimination from standard higher institu- 
tions before the opening of the third year and earlier. A study of 
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retention of individual students of colleges and universities in the Middle 
West shows that the colleges hold percentages ranging from 30 to 60 
into the third year, the average being at about half the total. While 
the retention is somewhat better for universities, the record is not one 
in which we can take pride. If all the courses of this exodus could be 
ascertained they would be found to be several in number, but without 
doubt one of the most influential is the discouragement of the student 
who is not able to meet the standards of work as now administered. 
Elimination of voluntary and involuntary sorts on this account seems 
to be particularly large in extent from state universities since these 
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FIGURE 5. Percentage Distributions of Army Alpha Scores of Freshmen 
in the University of Minnesota and in Junior Colleges. 


institutions, with their responsibilities to the commonwealth and their 
relationships to public school systems, cannot exercise selection for ad- 
mission to the same extent as can some of the universities on private 
foundations. Not being privileged to exercise selection at the point of 
entrance, these state universities cull the more rigorously afterwards. 

In order to ascertain in a more definite quantitative form the degree 
of relationship of the level of mentality to success or failure in a pub- 
lic higher institution, the writer made a study of the relationship between 
Army Alpha test scores of a large group of students enrolling as fresh- 
men in the college of liberal arts in a middle western university and 
length of stay in the institution, and credits and average marks earned 
while there. For the purposes of this study the students were distributed 
on the basis of probable error distances to a low group including 17 
per cent of these students, a middle group including 71.5 per cent, and 
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a high group including 11.6 per cent. The score limits of each group 
were 61-102, 103-157, and 158-196. Altho the facts as to length of 
stay and credits earned are significant from the present standpoint, in 
order to economize time reference will be made here only to the average 
marks and their bearing on the possibility of upward progress in the 
institution. It should be said in anticipation that the basis of advance- 
ment from the junior to the senior college in this liberal arts unit is 
the earning of marks bringing a number of honor points equal to the 
number of credits earned, honor points being given as follows: 1 honor 
point for each hour of credit carrying the mark of C in a six-step mark- 
ing system; 2 honor points for the mark of B, 3 for A, and none for 
marks below C. The most astonishing discoveries of the study are that 
more than four-fifths of all students of the low group and more than 
half of the great middle group earned average marks below the honor- 
point level. This was during as much of a three-year period as these 
students remained in attendance, which in some instances was the full 
period, in others less than a year, and in still others between these limits. 
It is manifest from these facts that, consciously or unconsciously, there 
is no apparent desire to encourage the student in the lower portions 
of the mental distribution to continue his attendance. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the right of such students to complete 
college and university curricula four to eight years in length such 
large-scale elimination is not entirely without justification. There are 
many who would be willing to come forward to champion it on the 
ground that most of those eliminated should not attempt work on the 
higher professional and advanced academic levels. Moreover, it is too 
apparent that the hope and tradition of scholarship on these higher levels 
is not likely soon, if ever, to give way, and we may with assurance 
anticipate that college and university faculties will persist in discourag- 
ing the mediocre from continuance. On the other hand, the belief in the 
right of American youth to some kind of opportunity in higher edu- 
cation, which is a part of our conception of a democratic school system, 
is, if anything, even more unlikely to give way. Unless we have the 
change in organization foreshadowef by the junior college movement, 
the rising tide of popular education is destined to accentuate the present 
unsatisfactory situation. There will thus be even larger proportions of 
young people than at present receive portions of truncated curricula, 
e.g., loose ends of elementary foreign language and supra-arithmetical 
mathematics prescribed as preliminary to further education to which 
the student eliminated does not attain. There will be an even larger 
proportionate amount of that demoralization which we know ensues from 
ruthless disruptions of life plans. If the youth thus eliminated were 
devoid of ability, we should have cause for objecting to reorganization, 
but not one of the students in the study referred to here dropped as 
low as the median of the literate white army draft in the Alpha test. 
Because the interests of such students are bound to be better conserved 
in an educational unit in which these years of work under consideration 
are terminal, rather than beginning and preliminary, the general estab- 
lishment of junior colleges will do much to solve a most perplexing prob- 
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lem. It will also make it possible for larger proportions of these and 
other students to secure at least this much of what is now regarded as 
higher education. 


IV 


As the culminal training on the junior college level for those not 
going on contended for by the friends of the new unit is both general 
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or liberal and occupational, a word should be said concerning the prob- 
lem of providing the latter. Some of our schools have already come 
to recognize the need for training for occupations preparation for which 
is concluded during the present secondary school period, e.g., for such 
occupations as stenography, bookkeeping, some industrial lines, etc. These 
may be appropriately designated as being on the trade level. We have 
done even more in the way of providing preparation for occupations 
the period of training for which is not completed in less than four to 
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eight years beyond the high school. These occupations we designate as 
being on the professional level. But we have done relatively nothing 
to recognize the zone between these two limits in which may be grouped 
what it is appropriate to term semi-professions. Of course, there are 
pharmacy and elementary school teaching, but there are endeavors to 
elevate both of these to the professional level. Other occasional lines 
may be named, such as nursing, which is uncertain as to its place, but 
hovers near the semi-professional level. Both from the standpoint of 
individual members of a population a large proportion of whom are 
mentally above the trade level but below the genuinely professional level, 
and from the standpoint of a society which could profit by the services 
to be performed, the location of such semi-professions appears to be 
desirable and essential. The great problem is how to find them and 
how to provide in junior college years the training for participation. 
It could not be expected that with the present retarded state of 
development of training for trades there would be any marked progress 
toward the location ahd training for semi-professions. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that visits made to junior colleges discover very few 
of these institutions essaying anything of the sort. A few, however, 
are sensing the need and have made a start. An earnest beginning of 
an attempt to locate semi-professions and any consciousness of the need 
of providing training for them was included in this investigation. The 
results, which cannot be reported here, while not wholly gratifying, 
augur the feasibility of accomplishing something really constructive in 
the future. The likelihood of such a development in our standard uni- 
versities and colleges is negligible for the reason already given, the 
inherent tendency in those institutions to focus attention upon curricula 
four or more years in length. The hope must be, let it be repeated, in 
an educational unit in which the junior college years are terminal. 


Vv 


The desire of the writer to direct attention to another type of con- 
tention in support of the junior college prevents anything but the merest 
mention of other aspirations of this first group affecting more particu- 
larly education in the two years under consideration. Among these are 
popularizing these years of higher education thru making them avail- 
able near home and at lower cost, the giving of more attention to the 
individual student than is usually provided in these college years, pro- 
viding more opportunities for training for general social leadership, and 
securing superior instruction in these years. The findings of the inves- 
tigation include factual materials in support of each of these conten- 
tions. The coming of the public junior college, thru removing economic 
obstructions and those of distance from home, increases notably the pro- 
portion of young people in a community who receive some extent of 
higher education, in much the same way as the spread of high schools 
has popularized secondary education. Classes tend to be smaller in the 
junior colleges than classes on the same level in other high institutions, 
and the moderate size of the junior college enrollments prevents the 
loss of sight of the individual student which characterizes the larger 
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university and college units. Not being in competition with upper 
classmen for honors in the matter of directing extra-curricular affairs, 
the student in the junior college has more frequent opportunities for 
laboratory practice in leadership. 


VI 


The second and third large groups into which the expectations of 
the friends of the junior college have been divided, as has already been 
noted, concern the effects of junior college development upon the organi- 
zation of secondary and higher education. These have been classified 
by the writer under the following subdivisions: placing in the second- 
ary school all work appropriate to it, making the secondary school pe- 
riod coincide with the period of adolescence, fostering the evolution of 
the school system, economizing time and expense by avoiding duplication, 
assigning a place in the school system to the small college, bringing 
relief to the university, and making possible real university functioning. 

Instead of attempting in the brief time available to call attention to 
facts assembled bearing directly upon the possibility of acceptance of 
each of these as valid claims, the writer will approach them by another 
route, that of summarizing a number of inter-related studies the find- 
ings of which together have large pertinence for the problem of the 
organization of secondary and higher education in the future. These 
studies represent an attempt to discover the forces of reorganization 
which have been at work thru a long period of years. 

The first of these studies concerns the advancing age of the college 
entrant. For instance, during the years 1828 to 1832 the median age 
of freshmen entering Harvard College was 16 years, 3 months. A full 
two-thirds of all freshmen were at 16 and one-half years or younger, 
many being 12, 13, 14, and 15 or at approximately the same ages as 
students now enter high school. For a half-century following this the 
age of freshmen increased until by 1880 the median was more than two 
years in advance of what it was in the earlier period. From this time 
until recently there was a slight decline, but so small as not to promise 
much reduction for the future. Large proportions of freshmen in other 
older colleges a century ago were of the tender ages found for Harvard. 

It was to be expected that the extent of the requirements for admission 
in these early years could not have been as great as at present. As 
a matter of fact the only requirements in the 1830’s and early 1840’s, 
in addition to those in the classics, were in arithmetic, English grammar, 
and geography—subjects now regarded as primarily appropriate for the 
elementary school. The work in Latin and Greek required for admis- 
sion I estimate to have totalled the equivalent of 7 to 9 units as we 
count them today. Admission requirements were rather gradually in- 
creased thruout the preceding century until by the end of that period 
they included modern foreign language, history, and English. The total 
number of units in this later period was 15, almost double the earlier 
amount. In fact, the difference was about that which could be covered 
during the two years of difference in ages of freshmen in the two periods 
represented. This is another way of saying that about two years more 
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of liberal education were required for admission at the close of the 
preceding century than near its opening—a fact well worth taking into 
account when discussing the proper place to have done with general 
education and to begin one’s specialization. 

While the changes so far described were going on, the subjects of 
study in coilege curricula were dropping to lower years in the school 
system. For instance, chemistry, which was a course for college juniors 
and seniors during the early decades of the nineteenth century, shifted 
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downward until at the present time it is almost universally a freshman 
college course. In fact, a course essentially as difficult as when formerly 
required of college juniors and seniors and almost as extended is now 
taken by juniors and seniors in high school. The same depression has 
characterized all other lines, such as modern foreign language, rhetoric, 
history of English literature, mathematics, physics, botany, zodlogy, 
history, economics, etc., the only exceptions being the fields of the Greek 
and Roman classics. In almost all instances the courses were being 
strengthened rather than diluted during the process of depression. This 
shift comports well with the changes in age and entrance requirements 
as already described. It was doubtless also accelerated by the increasing 
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content and differentiation with each field which made desirable the offer- 
ing of advanced courses in them. In order to introduce these advanced 
differentiations it was necessary to depress the first courses. This could 
hardly have been accomplished without the advancing age indicated. 

Then, too, the organization of college curricula underwent far-reaching 
modification in harmony with the other changes described. Fully pre- 
scribed curricula were the rule a hundred years ago. Along in the 
1850’s came some measure of option or election, which increased in pro- 
portion until toward the end of fhe century, when everything was largely 
elective except for some work in freshman and sometimes in sophomore 
years. Out of this curricular chaos emerged the major system now all 
but universal in our colleges. 

The writer is in possession of data indicating that these majors, what- 
ever may be the intentions of college authorities prescribing them, are 
usually selected in terms of what the student has decided upon as his 
occupational destination; that is to say, they are selected to function 
as occupational or pre-occupational training. As the lines of major 
specialization are usually selected at the end of the sophomore year to 
be completed in the two succeeding years, those last two years, even in 
separate colleges of liberal arts, are utilized in considerable part for 
professional purposes. This restricts the period of purely liberal (in 
the sense of non-occupational or unapplied) education to the first two 
or junior college years. 

But these are not the only concessions made to the desire for occu- 
pationalization of college training. Almost three-fourths of a total of 
over two hundred randomly selected catalogs of institutions of the small 
college type divulge on examination one or more additional concessions 
in the nature of abbreviations of the traditional four-year period of 
liberal education. Among these accommodations are pre-professional 
curricula two or three years in length, arrangements with unattached 
professional schools for the granting of first degrees upon the student’s 
completion of three years of work in the college under consideration and 
a fourth year in the professional school, and strong departments offering 
majors or curricula in professional lines, e.g., business administration, 
engineering, home economics, etc. These accommodations indicate that 
occupationalization of the upper college years is well under way. 

If time allowed, much significance could also be shown in the occu- 
pational destinations of graduates of colleges of liberal arts one year 
and ten years out, pointing to a need of proper preparation. 

One of the studies most pregnant with meaning for reorganization 
concerns the trend of enrollment in higher institutions during the last 
twenty-five or thirty years. At the opening of this period, two-thirds 
of the total enrollment was in mén’s and coeducational institutions of 
the collegiate type, only a third being enrolled in institutions of the poly- 
technic type, i.e., state and private universities and colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts. At the end of the period two-thirds were 
in the second group of institutions, which has increased in enrollment 
between 800 and 900 per cent, whereas the first group had increased 
between 300 and 400 per cent. This is the same thing as saying that 
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the polytechnic type of institution is rapidly becoming the dominant 
one. Within the university the proportion registered as upperclassmen 
in the liberal arts unit is markedly declining, although the junior college 
years of this unit are experiencing a steady increase in proportionate 
enrollment. This does not mean that the proportion of upperclassmen 
in the entire university is on the decline; up to the disturbances of the 
war period that proportion had steadily increased. On the other hand, 
proportions of underclassmen gained steadily on upperclassmen in the 
separate. men’s and coeducational colleges. Moreover, transfers from 
institutions of the college type have been for the most part to those 
of the polytechnic type. 

Here are evidences of tremendous and inevitable forces at work, ten- 
dencies the tide of which cannot be stemmed by outbursts of oratory 
touching the assumed inviolability of the four-year period of collegiate 
liberal education. At the same time they are forces indicating the 
appropriateness of the more extended institution of the junior college 
unit. Most of the facts illustrated warrant us in entertaining a feeling 
of assurance that, if the junior college years become rather generally 
for those receiving higher training the last years of general education, 
the typical extent and kind of liberal training will still compare favor- 
ably with that of a century ago. 


VII 


The last type of factual material assembled for the junior college 
investigation to which the writer desires to direct attention is that which 
shows the extent of overlapping of high school and college work. The 
duplication is of two sorts: first, the giving of courses to a greater or 
less extent identical in both the units concerned; and, second, the actual 
repetition in college by the individual student of materials he has already 
covered during his period of high school training. The claims commonly 
made concerning the fact of duplication are well supported by the facts 
gathered. 

The attack upon this problem ran along four main lines. The first 
was to ascertain the proportion of the courses offered in a large number 
of colleges which could properly be regarded as secondary, partly sec- 
ondary, cr collegiate. The second was the computation of the propor- 
tions of the work actually taken by a group of students during their 
first two years in college which might be regarded as belonging properly 
to these three classes. While the former method brought results show- 
ing large proportions of the offerings to be secondary in character, the 
second showed even greater percentages, totalling about 30 per cent, 
secondary, and 70 per cent, secondary and partly secondary, about 30 
per cent being more strictly collegiate. The third method was to esti- 
mate the percentage of repetition of high school work for the same 
group of students just referred to. This estimated proportion turned 
out to be approximately one-fifth, which, if correct, means that one- 
fifth of four years—or four-fifths of a year—of high school work is 
repeated. This is a deplorable waste of time. The fourth and last ap- 
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proach was one whose results tended to corroborate the findings of the 
first, second, and third methods of approach. It entailed an analysis 
and comparison of high scheol and college courses in the seven illus- 
trative fields of rhetoric, English literature, algebra, French, chemistry, 
American history, and economics. The degree of identity is astounding, 
and it is unfortunate that time does not permit even illustration. The 
general conclusion must be that the division between high school and 
college work as now made is arbitrary and illogical, that our present 
line of division between schools cuts across a field of learning essentially 
inseparable. Furthermore, the actual repetition of a large amount of 
work by any individual student leads to the conviction that this results 
primarily from the fact that the work is taken in two separate insti- 
tutions, the upper of which has not made itself sufficiently cognizant of 
what is going forward in the lower. The repetition is, therefore, certain 
to continue until all the work of a similar sort is brought into a single 
unit of the system. It is under such a condition only that school authori- 
ties will become sufficiently aware of the useless repetition to obviate it. 


Vill 


Altho the writer began this evaluative investigation of the junior col- 
lege movement with little bias in its favor or against it, the trend of 
the evidence here epitomized has been so unequivocally in its support 
that he no longer harbors a doubt that it has a place in the American 
system of education, and that an important one. 

The upward extension of the American high school to include junior 
college years is logical and inevitable. The question is not whether but 
how. This question cannot be answered without consideration of the 
downward extension of the high school perfod thru junior high school 
reorganization which is now under way and which restricts the ele- 
mentary school to six years exclusive of the kindergarten. Evidence is 
at hand to show that almost two-thirds of American cities with popu- 
lations 100,000 and over have junior high schools in operation or in vari- 
ous stages of preparation. The trend of judgment begins to be opposed 
to an organization that follows recent practices tending to give us three 
secondary school units above a six-year elementary school, the two 
lowest being constituted of three years each, and the third of two years. 
This opposition may be seen to have the support of several of the justi- 
fiable claims for the junior college as presented. The recommendation 
is instead for a division of the eight-year period of secondary education 
into two units of equal length giving us, not a 6-3-3-2, but rather a 
6-4-4 organization of public education. Other advantages than those 
to be found in the justifiable claims for the junior college movement as 
given will accrue after adoption of this plan, such as the development 
of adequate programs of educational and vocational guidance, the ad- 
vent of which is at present retarded by our manner of cutting across 
the period of guidance—the seventh thru fourteenth years of school life 
—at two points, and such as the attainment for many of a shortened 
period of high school education. Distributed as these eight years now 
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are to three different types of educational institution, there is little hope 
of securing the codperation essential to abbreviation. Conceived and 
administered as a unified period of secondary education, this stretch 
of eight school years will much more naturally suggest the need of 
economy, certainly for the more capable students. The 6-4-4 organiza- 
tion of the public school system, incorporating as it does both the junior 
high school and junior college ideas, will thus at once achieve for us 
the culmination of the great American secondary school and realize the 
veritable university. 








The High School Principal—His Training, 
Experience, and Responsibilities 


LEONARD. V. Koos 


THE chief purpose of this presentation, as of the investigation which 
underlies it, is to inquire into the extent to which the high school prin- 
cipalship has been professionalized, as well as to assist in marking out 
the lines of its further professionalization. Heads of schools—and of 
secondary schools—we have had for centuries, but owing to the relative 
recency of the origin and rapid development of our American public 
high school, the occupation of its principal is also relatively new. The 
unparalleled rate of growth of this new school during the last few de- 
cades and the far-reaching modifications it is undergoing internally 
naturally give rise to the question of whether the principalship is match- 
ing strides with the institution. 

The broad lines along which the inquiries of the investigation bear 
are the training, experience, and responsibilities of incumbents of this 
new position. Among specific questions to which the materials used 
afford answers are the following: What is the typical distribution by 
sex of principals in small and large high schools? What is the remuner- 
ation for the work, and is salary advancement characteristic of promo- 
tion from smaller to larger schools? What are the facts concerning the 
training of present incumbents, e.g., as to its extent, degrees held, 
attendance in summer sessions, subjects emphasized, etc.? What aspects 
of their training are regarded as of greatest value by principals? What 
were the occupational plans of principals. as undergraduates? What 
have been their types of experience in educational work? Do they con- 
stitute a stable professional group or do a majority plan to forsake the 
field at the first opportunity? Are principals generally given initiative 
in critical matters, or only in minor and clerical phases of the work? 

The sources of information were responses to an extended blank of 
inquiry by more than four hundred principals. Only high schools with 
separate officers in charge were included in the study. The position 
which combines in one person the offices of superintendent and principal 
in charge of a small system of schools extending thru both elementary 
and secondary grades, altho an important one involving perplexing prob- 
lems, is not considered. 


A SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


This study of principals resulted in the following as its main findings: 
(1) The position is looked upon for the most part as one for men. 
Altho almost one-fourth of the incumbents are women in the group of 
smallest communities considered—those with populations of 1,000 to 
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2,500—-the proportion declines rapidly with each larger group until not 
a woman is found in the high school principalships in cities with popu- 
lations of 25,000 to 100,000 represented, the positions of largest responsi- 
bility included in the study. 

(2) Salaries for men, while not yet adequate in view of the long 
periods of training and apprenticeship required, assure advancement to 
a comfortable livelihood as one is promoted from the smaller to the 
larger high schools, and are sufficiently large to induce capable men 
to enter upon the work as a permanent vocation—an important factor 
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in efforts to professionalize an occupation. The salaries of: women prin- 
cipals are notably lower. 

(3) Altho a small proportion of principals in communities of all 
sizes have had less than four years of training beyond the high school 
(the percentage being largest where the smallest schools are concerned), 
large proportions have had more than this amount. The proportions 
with five or more years of training beyond the high school are also 
large. Moreover, these proportions tend to increase as the high schools 
and communities increase in size. In harmony with these data are 
those pertaining to the percentages of principals with advanced degrees, 
predominantly the master’s. The proporticns with degrees higher than 
the bachelor’s increase from approximately one-eighth in the smallest 
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to almost two-fifths in the largest communities represented. Advanced 
training and graduate degrees become increasingly passports to prin- 
cipalships of greater responsibility. 

(4) A significant fact disclosed is the large proportion of principals 
in high schools and communities of all sizes who have recently been in 
attendance in summer sessions. The proportion whose last summer 
attendance was during 1920 or 1921 is almost one-third of the whole, 
while the proportion in attendance since 1915 is almost one-half. Except 
for principals in the group of largest communities and high schools, 
the proportions increase as one proceeds from the positions of smaller 
to those of greater responsibility. The large proportions who thus sup- 
plement their earlier preparation by summer attendance seem thereby 
to be admitting their need for compensatory training as well as their 
belief that the higher institutions now offer something of genuine pro- 
fessional meaning. 

(5) The courses in education taken by all reporting cover a wide 
variety of materials, but those most frequently recurring are identical 
with those usually prescribed for high school teachers-in-training, such 
as history of education, principles of education, principles of secondary 
education, technique (or general methods), and educational psychology. 
The only additional course reported by more than a half of the princi- 
pals is high school administration, probably among the first to be taken 
to compensate for the inadequacy of earlier preparation. Other courses 
reported less frequently but by at least a fourth of all principals are 
philosophy of education, curriculum, high school curriculum, educational 
sociology (or social aspects of education), city school administration, 
supervision, special methods, psychology of adolescence, psychology of 
high school subjects, and educational measurements. 

Computation of the percentages of those having had these and other 
courses in education who regard them as being of “most use” to them 
as principals discovers thirteen for which the proportions exceed 10 
per cent. Of these four only, principles of secondary education, educa- 
tional psychology, philosophy of education, and technique, are or have 
been frequent constituents in the professional training of high school 
teachers. The remainder may be regarded.as content over and above 
that typically taken by the principals as undergraduates: Moreover, 
at their present status of training, an average of only 35 per cent of 
the principals have had courses along these nine lines. Altho this is 
far from a complete criterion of professional training for the principal- 
ship, it indicates rather emphatically that when judged by their peers, 
large proportions have been inadequately prepared. 

(6) In order to be properly prepared for their supervisory responsi- 
bilities principals should have had contact with as nearly as possible 
the full range of subjects represented in the high school. Inquiry shows 
that the percentages of principals who have pursued courses in each of 
the main academic fields in college are reassuringly large. Because con- 
tacts during secondary school training are also pertinent in this connec- 
tion, the percentages who have had contact with these fields either in 
high school or college were computed, with the results that in all cases 
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the proportions were enlarged—for some subjects, much more than 
others, to be sure. The only fields in which the percentages who have 
had such contact are regrettably low are the non-academic subjects such 
as agriculture, shop and related work, the arts, commercial lines, and 
physical training. 

(7) The academic subjects reported by these high school heads as 
having been of most use to them as principals (“not as teachers”) are, 
in order of frequency, English, psychology, public speaking, sociology, 
philosophy, political science, history, and economics. It is perhaps safe 
to conclude that of the academic subjects the principal regards those 
of highest professional value which have increased his effectiveness in 
public presentation, which have enlarged his conception of the réle of 
education in modern society, and which have contributed to his under- 
standing of learning processes and of human nature. 

(8) A negligible proportion of principals planned as undergraduates 
to enter the work in which they are now engaged, altho a majority (52.1 
per cent) had it in mind to go into some line of educational work, the 
bulk of these into “teaching” or “high school teaching”. The remainder 
of those who had undergraduate plans—many had none—contemplated 
entering law, medicine, the ministry, engineering, business, etc. It is 
not too much to say that most incumbents stumbled into the high school 
principalship, and, therefore, were without anything approaching ade- 
quate professional equipment for the task. 

(9) Acknowledgment of inadequacy of preparation on the profes- 
sional side during undergraduate years is provided; first, in the shift 
of emphasis as shown in the undergraduate and graduate majors and 
minors of specialization reported by the principals. Undergraduate ma- 
jors and minors were well nigh exclusively in fields other than educa- 
tion, whereas more than half of the graduate majors are or were in 
education, with almost one-fifth of the graduate minors also in profes- 
sional subjects. 

The necessity of further emphasis on the professional side in mak- 
ing adequate preparation for the principalship is shown in the responses 
of principals to the question, “If you were to make further preparation 
for the work of high school principal, what sort of training would you 
emphasize?” Fully six-sevenths of all lines listed classify as educational. 
The most common topics under which these responses classify are ad- 
ministration (usually “high school administration”), measurement, su- 
pervision, psychology (educational aspects), curriculum, guidance, meth- _ 
ods, ete. All but a small proportion of the non-educational (mostly aca- 
demic) subjects listed are those like the social studies and English and 
public speaking already reported as*being highly regarded from the 
professional standpoint by principals in service. 

(10) The average periods of educational experience of principals 
show (a) that, for the most part, they are recruited from the high 
school teaching staff where they must first serve a period of apprentice- 
ship, (6) that the periods of service as teachers, as principals, and in 
all principalships is proportionately small and slow. These data, as well 
as those pertaining to the principals’ plans for the future, indicate that 
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FiGuRE 9. Location of Initiative in Certain Activities Pertaining to 
High School Administration and Supervision (black, initiative in 
the principal; cross-hatching, in the superintendent; single-hatching, 
in the board; horizontal ruling, in principal and superintendent com- 
bined; in outline, in other officials or combinations of officials). 
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professionally they constitute a stable group. In the positions of larger 
responsibility only relatively small proportions plan to leave educational 
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FIGURE 10. Comparison of the Location of Initiative in Certain Activi- 
ties pertaining to High School Administration and Supervision in 
Large and Small Communities (same key as for Figure 9). 


work. The most frequent type of shift contemplated, except in the 
group of smallest high schools, is to the superintendency, but in the 
largest principalships the proportion aspiring to the superintendency 
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is markedly diminished. The facts touching experience and plans lend 
courage to the hope of developing an attitude of remaining toward the 
high school principalship as a life work, rather than as a temporary 
occupation merely, a sort of stepping-stone to the superintendency or 
some other line of subsequent activity. As already suggested, compen- 
sation for the work begins to warrant such an attitude. 

(11) Evidence on the location of initiative for a wide variety of 
administrative and supervisory activities discloses a deplorable hesitancy 
in many systems to make the high school principal responsible for any- 
thing more than minor details. Even as to some of these the superin- 
tendent is often a competitor for initiative. This tendency is not one 
pertaining to small high schools only, altho it is much more marked here 
than in the larger institutions. Whatever the obstructing factors, ele- 
vation of the principalship to genuinely professional status demands 
endowing it to a larger extent with more significant responsibilities. 


THE NEED FOR ACCELERATING PROFESSIONALIZATION 


The facts just summarized find the principalship in an interesting 
transitional stage considerably advanced beyond occupations entered 
upon by the veriest of generalists but in several respects somewhere 
below time-honored professions such as medicine and law. In matters 
of remuneration, periods of training (inclusive of summer attendance), 
pursuit of pertinent courses, length of stay in the work, determination 
to remain in the service, time available for discharging responsibilities 
peculiar to the vocation, and location of initiative in significant functions, 
much progress has been made. But the materials of the study simul- 
taneously disclose untoward conditions that must be remedied before, 
with but occasional exceptions, the high school principalship can be 
classed with the indubitable professions. Many lines of accelerating pro- 
fessional progress are open, among them those now to be briefly dis- 
cussed, viz., extension of the periods and proportions of specialized train- 
ing, recruiting capable young men for the work, adding by means of 
research to the special content pertinent to the principalship but still 
nowhere available, and seeking responsibility for the more significant 
functions of administration and supervision of the high school. 


MORE TRAINING FOR THE PRINCIPALSHIP 


It goes almost without saying that professionalization of an occupa- 
tion is far from solely a matter of extending the period of training, 
either general or special, of candidates for the positions open in that 
line. Most of you will be able at once to mention by name high school 
principals who, in terms of years in school or courses in education pur- 
sued cannot measure very high, but to whose professional conception 
of their calling little if anything could be added from what is now 
available in the way of training for it. On the other hand, it is not 
difficult to call to mind men engaged in medical practice, let us say, 
who, altho they have spent years on end in general and special prepara- 
tion, are still far from conceiving their work on as high a level as the 
principals referred to. 














It is, nevertheless, clear that elevation of the high school principal- 
ship to undoubted professional status requires that more specialized 
preparation be prescribed for admission to it. Data of the present study 
point to such a conclusion. Altho all desirable special content is not 
yet at hand, the last few decades have witnessed an increase in the 
range and amount to such an extent as to justify steps in this direc- 
tion. In the transitional! stage in which we-now are it will be necessary 
for such special training to be both (a) compensatory and (b) prelimi- 
nary. It should be (a) compensatory in the sense of being added by 
principals now in service during summers and during the regular school 
year to training not typically pointing definitely toward the responsi- 
bilities of the principalship, a training whose most frequent direction 
has been that of preparation for high school teaching. It should be (b) 
preliminary in the sense of being taken before entrance to the work by 
candidates without previous experience in the high school principalship. 
In addition to the preparation required of high school teachers-in-train- 
ing, this special content could properly emphasize such lines as are 
considered most pertinent to their work by the principals represented 
in this study, or in which they indicated preferences to continue prepar- 
ation. The period of training for admission to the principalship should 
shortly be raised to not less than five years beyond high school graduation. 
The fact that large proportions of principals already qualify on such a 
standard argues the feasibility of such a requirement. A moment’s 
consideration of the range of contacts essential to such training should 
convince us that, even in the present partial state of development of 
special content, even a five-year period is all too brief. The candidate 
must first serve an apprenticeship as high school teacher for which, of 
course, not less than four years beyond the high school has been a stand- 
ard requirement. This preparation and experience fits him in part 
for his supervisory responsibilities, but in preparation for the latter 
he should also make contact with each of the main fields of study rep- 
resented in high school programs. In addition he must have, in order 
to be able to discharge satisfactorily his administrative and supervisory 
responsibilities, the additional special content to which reference has 
already been made. It is difficult to conceive of a four-year curriculum 
that can compass all this. 

It is the belief of the writer that not less than the last three years 
of this five-year period should be mapped out with the high school prin- 
cipalship in prospect. It is even desirable to have the courses of the 
lower college years selected to some extent to this end, much as pre- 
legal and pre-medical work is outlined. There are at present, however, 
serious obstructions to carrying out such a plan. One of these is the 
large proportions of college graduates who enter upon the work of the 
principalship without having looked forward to doing so during under- 
graduate years. The other is a fact so far not reported in the study, 
that more than half of the present incumbents of principalships have 
taken their undergraduate work in separate colleges, most of them of 
the “small” liberal arts type. These infrequently carry the student into 
the fifth year and almost as infrequently offer special educational con- 
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tent in excess of that prescribed for teachers-in-training. The immediate 
solution of the problem of securing for the principalship five years of 
preparation in higher institutions seems to be to offer two chief types 
of opportunity to do so, (1) the five-year period during all the last 
three of which the candidate moves consistently toward his professional 
goal, and (2) the one-year graduate period during which effort is made 
to compensate for the professional inadequacies of the undergraduate 
training. Recent modifications of the Teachers’ License Law of Indiana 
as applying to high school principals are somewhat in line with the 
latter type of proposal. 


RECRUITMENT OF CAPABLE MEN 


One of the most disconcerting facts in the foregoing chapters is the 
negligible proportion of high school principals who planned as under- 
graduates to enter the work in which they are now engaged. Almost 
all stumbled into the principalship, large numbers from the neighboring 
fields of high school teaching and from other fields of educational serv- 
ice, but almost as many from paths leading to other professions and 
occupations. 

If it is admitted that principals must be trained for the work, and 
preferably by means of a curriculum more or less specialized thru a 
period of years, it may be stated as a corollary that those who are ulti- 
mately to enter the service make the decision earlier than is now the 
practice. This means guidance. In some way the schools and colleges 
of education in such of our universities as afford opportunities for edu- 
cational specialization should influence young men in their undergraduate 
years to select the principalship as their occupational goal. This can 
in part be accomplished by inducing those with appropriate personal 
and mental equipment who plan to enter high school teaching so to 
modify their curricula to include more of the content pertinent for high 
school administration and supervision. 

Of much more help in the recruitment of capable men for this pro- 
fession should be the high school principal himself. He should make 
it a point in his significant work of guidance to direct the attention of 
boys of prorhising personality and capacity to the opportunities for 
service and livelihood in the line of work in which he is himself engaged, 
to discuss with them the preparation requisite to making for success 
in it, and to canvass with them the places where such preparation is 
available. 


ADDING TO PROFESSIONAL KNOWLEDGE 


A third approach in accelerating professionalization of the principal- 
ship is by adding to the body of knowledge pertaining to it. Much 
remains to be done. Higher institutions are, of course, under obliga- 
tion to contribute in this way, and are doing so thru research projects 
both of members of their faculties and of graduate students. But at 
best the numbers thus engaged are relatively few compared with the 
vast fields still unexplored. Principals in service must come to con- 
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tribute more than they have to the solution of administrative and super- 
visory problems on those aspects of the principal’s work concerning which 
we are most in need of information. They should likewise stand ready 
to coéperate with others in efforts to add to the total of special content 
available. In significant respects to the extent that knowledge peculiar 
to the secondary school is adequate will genuine professionalization be 
achieved. 


SEEKING RESPONSIBILITY 


Finally, efforts to map out and put in operation curricula in prepara- 
tion for the principalship, guidance, and recruitment of capable men 
for candidacy for the positions, and prosecution of related research will 
not alone professionalize the occupation, if incumbents are not vested 
with initiative in critical functions. The data of the present study indi- 
cate that there is too little delegation of responsibility to many princi- 
palships to afford latitude for real professionalization. If the high 
school is to render the high type of social service which we are coming 
to demand of it, the principal must be clothed with initiative not only 
along lines like ordinary disciplinary control, making the class schedule, 
and keeping records and reports, but also in more vital relationships 
like selecting new teachers, planning the course of study, visiting class 
work for supervisory purposes, and selecting equipment. Whatever the 
obstructing factors, whether the principal’s own hesitancy to assume the 
obligations, his lack of preparation for the work, the tradition of retain- 
ing for the superintendency full control in all critical matters, the super- 
intendent’s jealousy of what he regards as his prerogatives, or any 
others, the principal must seek more responsibility. 


THE WORK MERITS PROFESSIONALIZATION 


If we were still conceiving of the secondary school as an institu- 
tion extending over four school years with a curriculum suggesting little 
more than selecting and preparation of its student body for higher levels 
of training—a sort of short and narrow isthmus between the elementary 
school and the college—one might well question why so much ado is 
made about professionalizing the position of directing it. . But this 
meager conception is fast being left behind by the Great American 
Secondary School now in the making. It has opened its doors to such 
large proportions of the populance that it has become less and less 
solely a college preparatory school. In many sections, in terms of the 
proportion of its graduates who go on, it is even now predominantly a 
non-college preparatory institution. Altho it still has much to accom- 
plish before all the children of all the people attend, the proportions of 
the population represented in it are equalled by those of the secondary 
schools of no other large nation. This popularization has been accom- 
panied (or, perhaps better, closely followed) by a horizontal expansion 
of the offering which has extended to subject after subject until not 
only students and their parents but teachers and principals as well are 
baffled as to how such a wide range of material can be administered 
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best to contribute to the balanced education of those enrolled. The 
occupationalized types of content are now crowding in with increasing 
variety. Their appropriate administration: constitutes, perhaps, the most 
difficult curricular problem of all. 

But the secondary school is expanding not merely horizontally; it 
is extending vertically also. It is reaching downward to include the 
upper years of the elementary school; data presented by Superintendent 
Pratt indicate that almost two-thirds of the cities of 100,000 and over 
have junior high schools in operation or in various stages of prepara- 
tion. It is reaching upward to include what have formerly been regarded 
as the first two years of college work. We are rapidly moving toward 
an eight-year period of secondary education. 

These expansions from the simple college preparatory isthmus to 
the Great American Secondary School of the future, the characteristics 
of which no one can predict in detail, constitute a tremendous challenge 
to the high school principal. They call for constructive ability of the 
highest order. They are transmuting the little task-mastership of a 
generation or two ago into the work of a social engineer. For a posi- 
tion of such inspiring responsibilities no extent of professionalization 
can be too great. 

















Experimental Method in Determining Curric- 
ulum Content in the High School 


CARL GUSTAVE FREDERICK FRANZEN 


STRIVE as we may to think of education from the administrative 
point of view in terms of financing school buildings, providing suitable 
equipment, and securing well-trained teachers, are we going to succeed 
in the task that is ours if we send out our boys and girls ill-equipped 
with that knowledge which the social group deems it necessary for them 
to acquire? Historically, as far back as we can trace the development 
of secondary education its duties have been to fit its coming members 
to govern or be governed. As society became exceedingly and increas- 
ingly complex, that which was requisite for the earlier stages tended 
to remain and even dispute the claims to admission on the part of a 
type of work more applicable to the newer times. There is a persisting 
tendency for human beings to look back to a Golden Age when all was 
well, when man in peace and harmony dwelt, when things were right 
“just because”. In this Golden Age, so we think, things were perfectly 
ordered. There had been no previous struggle to bring about the then 
existing conditions. No! Some benign being had paternally patterned 
for them the status quo and had called his work good. It is to this age 
that we refer when we speak of “the good old days of long ago”. There 
was very little, if anything, that might be adversely criticized in the 
words or deeds of our fathers. Witness the ancestor worship of the 
Chinese, or the heresy hunters of New York and Wisconsin. Some 
reverently call this tradition, others impatiently call it “stand-pat-ism”. 

The followers of this cult hold fast to that which now seems to 
them to have been good. They are the same ones who deplore the evil 
conditions of the day, forgetting that they have sloughed off the flexi- 
bility of their youth with its daring adventuresomeness and have become 
encased in a shell impenetrable to new impressions. 

On the other hand, there are those who shake as with ague when 
they are reminded of the past. The dead hand of tradition has at some 
time in their lives been placed upon them and has chilled them to the 
bone. They have longed to do something different, but everywhere they 
have turned, they have been met with prohibition or restraint. The 
idea that they must not persist along their line of endeavor because 
“it isn’t done, don’t you know” has chafed them as tho they were con- 
fined within prison bars, and they have longed for the day to come 
when they might shake off the shackjes of tradition and express their 
contempt for it. Thus has been bred the radical, who pays se7int atten- 
tion to what has happened in the past. His is the eagerness to ivy his 
hand at the untried, and to put his plans into execution without weigh- 
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ing the consequences. His Golden Age is a thing still to be attained 
and he is sometimes careless in regard to the means with which he does 
endeavor to reach it. 

Then there are those who straddle the fence, or to phrase it other- 
wise, who are able to see that there are elements of worth in both of 
these very typical attitudes toward life. Instead of cherishing a Golden 
Age which calls to the past or beckons to the future, they choose the 
Golden Mean. 

Just such types of mind are to be found in every community in the 
world. Yes, in practically every line of activity. We who are working 
in the field of education are to be found aligned with the one or the 
other of these groups. Whatever we may do, any action we may take 
is colored by one of the above three attitudes. 

The conservative looks askance upon any effort to introduce new 
subjects into the curriculum or to make any changes in the nature or 
composition of the subjects that are already to be found there. He is 
immediately driven to his first line of defense, the tradition of the past. 
When this defense has been successfully assailed by those of the bal- 
anced type and their social utility point of view, the conservative brings 
up reinforcements in the shape of disciplinary aims. Thereupon the 
radical, with great glee, makes a flank attack with “no objectives” as 
his goal, and wins a temporary decision. Then there ensues a period 
of readjustment in which the followers of the Golden Mean bring the 
conservatives and radicals together and effect a compromise for another 
decade or so. One ofthe best illustrations of the radical attitude is 
Paulsen’s work in the Hamburg schools, in which he says, “We don’t 
know what the children ought to know. We don’t know in what kind 
of society they are going to live. The world is in a state of flux, and 
no one knows the future of these children. The only thing we know 
is that they are human beings, with a right to live their own lives. 
We shall give them freedom to live as they want to live. We are not 
interested in what they learn; we are interested in the development 
and free expression of their souls.” The results of such efforts sooner 
or later are combined with the traditional elements to form a new com- 
bination. Then this combination endures until the next revolution takes 
place. 

For the present moment, we are interested in the curriculum of 
the secondary school. At the risk of repetition, let us, for the sake of 
argument, state that nothing matters other than the curriculum in the 
education of the child. How about the saying, “Education consists in 
sitting on one end of a log with Mark Hopkins on the other end?” 
Does not this statement portray the real value of the curriculum? In 
spite of the necessary complexity that is involved in a civilization of 
a so-called higher type, have not the fundamental principles of the 
curriculum always been to provide the pupil with a certain amount of 
knowledge and a technique of how to apply this knowledge so that he 
might duly enter upon his proper status in society? 

Let us then, for a few moments, look into this matter of the cur- 
riculum to see if we can propose any solutions for some of the ques- 
tions that are constantly being raised today. How many times have 
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we not been asked, “Why should my child study this subject?” And 
how many times have we not been equally often hard pressed for a 
suitable answer? In order to answer such a question we must endeavor 
to present some solution in regard to the Why, the What, the When, 
and the How of the curriculum. The Why is the interrogation that has 
started this whole investigation of the curriculum, but in order to answer 
it we must be able to propose some solution to each one of the other 
three. First and foremost, we must be able to devise some sort of frame- 
work upon which to build the rest of our structure. This framework 
consists of some fundamental attitude or philosophy, if you so choose 
to call it, that will set forth the fundamental aims underlying our whole 
conception of the purpose of secondary education. 

Our analysis of the curriculum will concern itself first, then, with 
an attempt to determine what this aim or these aims may be. The 
claim is made that any aims set up for any one phase of the curriculum 
are contingent upon the larger aims. It would be practically absurd to 
assume a set of aims for, let us say, Latin, that would be independent 
of the aims of the curriculum as a whole. Rather should these aims be 
interdependent, one receiving possibly greater stress in one subject than 
in some other subject. 

It may be stated, parenthetically, before we proceed any further, 
that it should be clearly understood that any such investigation as is 
here prcposed is an affair of great magnitude. No one man, in the soli- 
tude of his sanctum sanctorwm, can supply all the answers. He may, 
notwithstanding, offer his suggestions for what they are worth. A sug- 
gested outline for solution is herewith proposed: 


(1) What are the aims of secondary education in general? 

(2) What then should be the coritent of the curriculum? 

(8) What are the aims of each subject? 

(4) How much of any one subject is necessary for the pupil? 

(5) When should a subject, or any phase of a subject, be taught 
to the pupil? 

(6) How should the subject be taught or be presented so as to meet 
the aims as set forth in (1) and (3)? 


Let us now see if it is possible to work out a system of experi- 
mental analysis whose results may serve as a guide to assist us in deter- 
mining the curriculum content of the secondary curriculum. Opinion 
has hitherto been our sole guide in such a determination. It is true 
that opinion is one of the overpowering factors in changing or directing 
individual or group action, but it is based upon so many indirect and 
unreliable data that we must guard ourselves against a too blind accept- 
ance of its dictates. Then, teo, opinion varies in exactitude all the way 
from the individuals or group who merely think a thing is so because, 
by pooling their experiences, they have arrived at a crude estimate of 
the general state of affairs to the individuals or group who never affirm 
any statement unless they can support it with conclusive scientific evi- 
dence obtained from an experimental procedure that has been made as 
objective as human agency can render it. 

Hitherto the content of the curriculum has rested very largely on 
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opinions of the first type. Whoever could shout the loudest or muster 
the largest number of adherents gained the day. Might made right, 
even in educational theory, and the most destructive ammunition em- 
ployed was argument, some of it light, and some heavy. Argument 
consisted largely of quoting what someone else had to say. The educa- 
tional position of the individual quoted often determined the estimation 
in which his opinions were held. 

Now in any group there are always to be found some doubting 
Thomases who refuse to have their intellectual tumults pacified by such 
opinionated means. They would like to know what the reasons may be 
which cause the opinions of a man of recognized authority to be treated 
with respect by others. They would tear away the curtain of his 
thought and discover the actual foundation of facts upon which he has 
built his theories. Thus has arisen he whom we call the scientist, the 
man who will take the word of no other man as truth unless he has 
factual evidence to prove his statements. 

It has been only within recent years that the spirit of scientific 
research has tended to displace opinion as the sole determining factor 
of what should remain in or enter into the secondary curriculum. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in the elementary field in obtaining 
fairly acceptable answers to the six questions presented above, but only 
recently have we dared to apply the same treatment to the secondary 
field. Let us see, now, in what ways we may apply the experimental 
method to the content of the secondary curriculum according to the plan 
already suggested. 

How may we determine the aims of secondary education? There 
are, with slight modifications, as pointed out by Lewis in his prospective 
book on the Junior High School, three ways of determining the answers 
to a question of this type: (1) by consulting the opinion of conspicuous 
individuals or educational specialists who have made a study of this 
particular field; (2) by canvassing the consensus of opinion of prominent 
individuals interested in the problem; (3) by a careful analysis and 
synthesis of the common practices to be observed in secondary schools 
of various types, er of the demands of society in life outside the school. 

The results of the first two methods are naturally obtained thru 
the questionnaire procedure. They may be of two types: (1) in which 
the individual whose judgment is desired may indicate his opinion or 
opinions in his own language; and (2) in which a list is made of the 
most common aims to be found in the literature on the subject, and the 
individual asked to number these in order of importance. Tabulation 
of the results in either case will give an estimate by consensus of 
opinion of the commonly recognized aims of secondary education. This 
method has its drawbacks to be sure, but since so much that we do in 
all our activities is influenced by group opinion, surely such a method 
may have a recognized place in our experimental analysis, provided we 
keep in mind that this is only the first step in our effort to derive a 
list of aims. One illustration will suffice. Before Ayres brought out his 
handwriting scale, the goals set for skill in handwriting were perfection 
of copy. His scale served to center the attention of educators and busi- 
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ness men on what might actually be expected with the result that the 
aim in handwriting was revised so as to approximate more nearly the 
true situation. In other words, there may be ideal aims and practical 
aims. Should not the two be brought together as near as possible? To 
summarize, our initial list of aims will be merely the starting-point from 
which we set out and to which we shall return after our tour of investi- 
gation has provided us with such information as will tell us whether or 
aot our practice lives up to our aims. 

The third method, that of analysis and synthesis of common prac- 
tices, is much more difficult to approach. Any educational system is 
supposed to be judged by its results—“By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” In our elementary schools we have succeeded in setting up cer- 
tain fairly satisfactory, altho tentative, goals. The extent to which the 
goals are approximated is discovered thru the administration of standard 
tests in the various school subjects. Such tests are really only in the 
process of construction in secondary school subjects. One of the chief 
difficulties that may have obstructed their progress has, no doubt, been 
the absence of constructive aims, rather for the curriculum in general 
than for the special subject in particular. In fact, the answer to the 
third method is so inexplicably involved in our answers to the various 
other points raised that we are caught in a vicious circle of reasoning. 
We must have some aims to determine the type of test we give. The 
results of the tests may contradict our aims; then we have to start all 
over again. One common method to answer this third question is to 
find out what benefits education has been to people after they have left 
school, altho it possesses many difficulties. 

An investigation of this type was made by the writer two years ago 
in an effort to find what relation, if any, existed between the present 
occupation of an individual, who had been out of school twenty years 
or more, and the subjects studied in school. Only 300 cases were ob- 
tained. It would be necessary to obtain data on several thousand before 
satisfactory evidence of any time could be demonstrated. Woody investi- 
gated sales slips to discover what fractions were used in commercial 
transactions. 

The determination of the content of the curriculum depends nat- 
urally upon the nature of the aims which we choose. In this instance 
common practice again to some extent will have to be our guide. In 
other words, we divide school systems into groups according to size, or 
type of school, and tabulate the frequency with which the various sub- 
jects occur. Custom is undoubtedly the prevailing reason for the exist- 
ence of much that is included. Here is where our three attitudes of 
the conservative, the radical, and the balanced type of mind will be most 
in evidence. 

We must not fail to recognize that there is a difference between 
what we think ought to be in the curriculum and what common prac- 
tice shows us to be the case. We miay not agree with common practice, 
but unless. we can show in what respect common practice fails and in 
what respect our suggested substitutions will be an improvement we 
cannot hope to make any changes. It is here that help comes to us 
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thru the use of the experimental method, which will be dealt with more 
fully a little later. 

In determining the aims of any one subject the procedure similar 
to that for aims in general may be carried out. There is this differ- 
ence, however, that in this case the matter is much .more specific and it 
is much more possible to obtain definite statements of aims. As an 
illustration of this method of approach, we may cite Bobbitt’s study of 
the curriculum worked out in conjunction with the Los Angeles teachers, 
or the investigation that is pursued by the American Classical League 
under the leadership of Carr and Gray. Here is a quotation from a 
recent letter which will illustrate the point at issue: 

“We originally expected to extend the experimental study into those 
phases of Latin instruction which involve purely disciplinary aims, byt 
we have failed to secure the indispensable coéperation of the men whom 
we invited to assist in securing experimental data. Accordingly we find 
ourselves compelled to base our recommendations as to the best methods 
of attaining the disciplinary objects common to the study of Latin and 
to other high school subjects wpon opinion. We naturally desire that 
our recommendations represent the consensus of opinion of those classi- 
fied as authorities in the field of psychology. We earnestly invite you 
to give us the benefit of your judgment upon some of the problems 
involved.” 

In other words, altho they had the best intentions in the world, the 
leaders of one of our most scientifically conducted experiments in the 
analysis of a single subject, Latin, have had to confess that they have 
been compelled to resort to a consensus of opinion on the disciplinary 
aims of their study; all of which goes to show that the path of the 
experimental analyst is beset with many obstructions. Some_day, how- 
ever, we shall see these aims scientifically demonstrated pro or con. 

A common criterion seems to be that that which is most frequently 
found in current practice should determine the next question; namely, 
how much of any one subject is necessary for the pupil. In the ele- 
mentary field the study of Ayres and Ashbaugh in spelling, of Horn in 
reading, Courtis in arithmetic, and of Rugg in history, has endeavored 
to delimit the amount of material necessary for the student to master 
in any one of these fields. Recently Washburn, of Winnetka, and Cald- 
well, of the Lincoln school, have examined newspapers and magazines 
for references to facts of history and facts of biology, respectively, as 
forming a possible basis for determining the content in each one of these 
subjects. Of course, the social utility point of view has been the frame- 
work upon which all of the above mentioned investigations have been 
built. That is, the aim has determined the character of the investiga- 
tion. There are undoubtedly other aims, and particularly is this true 
of the secondary school, where the endeavor is to teach something more 
than the so-called fundamentals, or tools of knowledge. Consequently, 
the aims of the secondary curriculum are, in general, more varied than 
are those of the elementary curriculum, all of which makes our work 
just that much more complicated. 

The question as to when the subject, or any phase of it, should be 
taught is really one of the most puzzling ones so far as the secondary 
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curriculum is concerned. For example, when should general history be 
taught, before or after courses in ancient, mediaeval, and modern United 
States history? Should geometry succeed or precede teaching of algebra, 
or should either one be followed or preceded by advanced arithmetic? 
In the study of foreign languages, should grammar or translation take 
the precedence, and what classics should be translated first in Latin? 
For example, does Caesar have any place in the course of study, or 
should Virgil take precedence of Cicero? In English, should grammar 
be taught in the ninth grade, or reserved to a semester in the eleventh 
or twelfth grade? Should any of Shakespeare’s plays be studied? . If 
so, which ones, and when, and in what years should each one be pre- 
sented? Should Silas Marner be taught in the sophomore, junior, or 
senior years? In other words, what hierarchy of phases of subject- 
matter should be instituted, or should such a thing not even be con- 
sidered? Then finally, how should we teach these segments of subject- 
matter so as to be assured that we are to some degree approximating 
the goals or aims both specifically and generally that we hold before us? 

We have now raised the questions that are concerned with an analy- 
sis of the curriculum content of the secondary school. Let us see if 
we can in any measure propose a tentative method of procedure which 
will assist us in the answering of some of these questions. .We must 
first assume that a satisfactory list of aims has been obtained by some 
one of the schemes already proposed. Let us postulate that, according 
to these aims, English literature is one of the subjects that should be 
taught in the high school. Then our questions would be: what are the 
aims of the teaching of English literature, what particular phases of 
English literature are necessary for the pupil, when should these vari- 
ous phases be taught, and how should each phase be taught so as to 
conform with the general aims of secondary education and with the 
specific aims of English literature? 

At present, the only satisfactory method of arriving at the aims 
of the teaching of English literature is that laid down for determining 
aims in general. A consensus of opinion should be obtained from a 
competent group of English teachers, and from those not teachers, but 
who are interested in the English work of the schools. To these opinions 
should be added the values which the study of English literature has 
had in the lives of those who have come under its influence in school 
and who have then gone out into the world as wage-earners. 

The summation of these results will then constitute our English 
literature aims in general; but these will not suffice, for it will be neces- 
sary to determine in the light of these aims those which are particularly 
applicable to each phase of English literature. In other words, in order 
to get any basis for judging our curriculum as a whole, we must first 
analyze the various units and sub-units of which this curriculum is 
composed. We cannot give any answer to the questions in regard to 
the whole field of English literature until we have first made a detailed 
analysis of its component parts. 

We must take the course of study in English literature as we find 
it, before we can make any suggestions as to what it should be, so we 
select a particular classic and formulate a test or series of tests which 
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will illustrate each one of the various aims that are supposed to govern 
the teaching of that classic. In order to make our point clear, let us 
suggest methods of analyzing two of our English literature classics and 
then propose methods of using these analyses to determine curriculum 
content. 

Suppose, for our first illustration, we take Bryant’s translation of 
the Iliad, and suppose that an agreement has been reached that its chief 
aims are to provide an acquaintance with a certain amount of Greek 
life and mythology necessary to a proper understanding of their place 
in world literature; that is, the pupils should know the story, the names 
of the chief characters, both human and divine, some social customs, 
both similar and dissimilar to our own, and certain conclusions to be 
drawn from the story—moral lessons, if you so choose to call them. I1 
then, these are the aims, we might devise tests that would investigate 
each one of these aims, and the results would enable us to find out 
whether or not these theoretical aims were actually being carried out 
in the teaching of the Iliad. 

This series of tests should be given to those who have just finished 
the study of the Iliad, and should also be given at successive semester 
intervals thruout the high school course to those who had previously 
studied it. Then, wherever possible, they should be administered to 
groups of people who have left high school, any groups ‘that would be 
willing to submit to such a test, the purpose being in every case to 
discover the degree to which the study of the Iliad was still function- 
ing. Then, again, the Iliad might be taught in various semesters of 
the high school, and the same program followed out to discover when 
and how the maximum results were obtained. By some such means we 
could give rather definite answers as to why the Iliad should or should 
not be taught, in what semester it would be most profitably taught; 
and, when we have discovered the teachers who have achieved maximum 
results, we could find out the methods used and, in turn, make known 
these methods to other teachers in the same field. 

For our second illustration let us take Silas Marner. Again we 
shall assume that the aims in teaching it may be an acquaintance with 
the story, a knowledge of the chief characters, their nature and rela- 
tion to each other, social customs of the time, the universality of the 
story, or the moral truths that it teaches, and a certain amount of 
appreciation or inspiration that have resulted from its study. It is 
true that the majority of these aims can be tested only by some type 
of memory test, but until some educational experimenter comes along 
with a more scientific and satisfactory method, we shall have to do the 
best we can with the means at our disposal. 

With the exception of the last aim, a very tentative test has been 
worked out for Silas Marner, copies of which have been distributed. 
From the point of view of its composition the test can easily be criti- 
cized, for it is capable of decided improvement in all of its phases. Its 
improvability is not the point at issue. Then, too, much criticism can 
be found with it, because the difficulties attendant upon determining the 
amount or degree of appreciation or inspiration one obtains from a given 
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classic seem also insuperable, for the reason that, as yet, no certain 
means have been devised to test these rather intangible, but, at the 
same time, actual results that come from the teaching of literature. 

The question is rather: May not such a test, administered in the 
Same manner as that suggested in the case of the Iliad, give us such 
results as will enable us at least to make a beginning along lines of 
obtaining experimental evidence that will supplant the biased opinions 
that are now the only reasons we can adduce for the stand we take? 
Only thru such means shall we ever be able to give any satisfactory 
answer to such questions as these: “Why should my boy study this 
subject? How much of this subject should he study? When should he 
study this subject?” 

A similar mode of investigation, varied to suit the necessary dif- 
ferences that exist, may be and should be carried out in each field of 
the program of studies. It is the experimental analysis that has classi- 
fied our objectives in elementary education. Altho the problem is more 
confused, involved, and intricate, there is no reason why those who are 
interested in secondary education cannot band together and, under some 
such procedure as that sketched above, arrive at similar results. 








Credit for Extra Work, for Quality of Work, 
and for Out-of-School Work in 
Indiana High Schools 


NorMA L. TIELKING 


THIs study developed from an attempt to find ways which may be 
used in a small high school to adapt school work to individual differences 
among children. The recent attendance laws in many of our states are 
compelling many pupils who are not interested in academic work and 
who are often of low mental ability to enter and remain in high school. 
As a result we have in the public high school at present pupils of all 
degrees of mental ability and pupils of widely varying interests. 

The problem of caring for these various types of pupils has become 
very acute. In many schools the pupils of low mental ability and of non- 
intellectual interests have been put into the regular academic high school 
work with brilliant pupils destined for, or at least able to enter, college 
and professional work. These slow pupils have either failed miserably 
in the work they have been given to do and have become discouraged, 
out of sympathy with the school, and often troublesome from the stand- 
point of discipline, or they have been promoted when they have done 
only inferior work, thus lowering scholarship standards materially. In 
other schools so much energy and attention have been expended in caring 
for these slow pupils that the brilliant pupils, on whom rests the hope 
for future leaders for society, have been left to care for themselves and 
form habits of working far below their best levels of attainment. 

Unless the high school can find ways of adapting its work so as 
to give each pupil the kind and amount of work he is capable of doing 
when he puts forth his best effort, secondary school work will become 
highly superficial and the beneficent intention of our compulsory attend- 
ance laws will be defeated. Grouping pupils into recitation sections on 
basis of ability and organization of diversified curricula are the means 
usually considered to aid in solving the problem of meeting individual 
differences. These are effective ways of helping the situation but they 
are uneconomical and practically impossible in the school of much less 
than 1,000 enrollment. Consolidation will, of course, increase the pos- 
sibility of introducing these plans, but in many cases even the consoli- 
dated school does not have a large enough number of pupils to justify 
the organization of groups to meet individual needs. 

There are, however, some other plans which may be used in the 
small as well as in the large school to meet individual needs. These 
are: the plan of permitting able pupils to carry extra work and thus 
complete their high school course in less than the usual amount of time; 
the plan of allowing extra credit for work of high quality; and the 
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plan of giving school credit for a limited amount of acceptable work 
done outside of school. In order to determine to what extent Indiana 
high schools were using any of these plans and to get some idea of 
what teachers and principals think of them a detailed questionnaire was 
sent to 324 public high schools in Indiana. Altho only 148 or 44 per cent 
of these questionnaires were returned, those which were received seemed 
to give a good sampling of the high schools of Indiana. Schools in all 
sections of the state and schools of all sizes (from an enrollment of 31 
to an enrollment of 2,308) were represented in the returns. The median 
school represented in the returns was one between 100 and 500 in 
enrollment. In interpreting the data gathered schools were divided into 
three classes: those over 500 in enrollment, those between 100 and 500 
in enrollment, and those under 100 in enrollment. 

It was found that all of the schools included in the study except 
two which were of the class with less than 100 in enrollment were per- 
mitting pupils to carry at one time more than the usual four credits of 
work and thus shorten the time required for graduation. A total of 
1,785 pupils were carrying extra work in these schools during the last 
semester of last year. Of these 1,234 were boys and 1,551 were girls. 
This would indicate that girls are interested in greater numbers than 
boys in carrying extra work. The number of pupils carrying more than 
the usual four credits of work constituted from 1 per cent of the enroll- 
ment in one school to 80 per cent of the enrollment in another school. 
From 6 per cent to 10 per cent of the pupils were carrying extra work 
in most schools. Schools of over 500 in enrollment had from 1 per cent 
to 5 per cent of pupils doing extra work, schools from 100 to 500 in 
enrollment had from 6 per cent to 10 per cent of pupils doing this, and 
schools below 100 in enrollment had from 11 per cent to 15 per cent 
of pupils doing extra work. This would indicate a greater tendency in 
small than large schools to permit pupils to do more than the usual 
four credits of work at one time. Most schools permit pupils to carry 
only one credit of extra work at a time, altho in some schools two credits 
extra are permitted at one time. 

Most schools reported that they require pupils to have made an 
average of 85 per cent or 90 per cent with no grade below 80 per cent 
in the work of the previous semester in order to gain permission to 
carry extra work. Eight per cent of the schools, however, do not con- 
sider grades at all when awarding pupils the privilege of carrying 
extra work. Most schools say that they require pupils to make 80 
per cent or 85 per cent instead of a mere passing grade of 70 per cent 
or 75 per cent in order to count the extra work which they are carry- 
ing as earned. Thirty-two per cent of the schools, however, require 
pupils to make only a passing grade to count extra work as earned. 

Altho schools reported that they require pupils to have made aver- 
ages of 85 per cent or more with no grade below 80 per cent in order 
to obtain permission to carry extra work, the data on the questionnaires 
showed that 48 per cent of the schools permitted repeaters to carry extra 
work. Hence it seems that the schools do not hold at all closely to the 
standards which they have set for granting extra work privileges. 
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Most schools reported that less than 1 per cent of pupils carrying 
extra work failed to make credit for this work, altho 23 schools (16 per 
cent of the total) reported that from one-tenth to one-half of their pu- 
pils who were carrying extra work failed to make sufficient grades to 
count the extra work which they were carrying as earned. It seems 
likely that this percentage of failure would have been lower if stand- 
ards for granting permission to carry extra work had been adhered to 
when the work was begun. 

Most schools reported that the plan of permitting pupils to carry 
extra work is satisfactory. They favor the plan because it permits 
capable pupils to advance more rapidly than the slow ones and because 
it gives pupils a broader high school course. One-third of the few schools 
which object to the plan give as the reasons for their objection that 
“retards and repeaters make too much use of the plan” and that “there 
are no definite regulations by which the plan is administered.” 

It seems then that the plan of permitting pupils to do extra work 
is a good plan if it can be so administered as to apply to capable pupils 
and exclude repeaters. It might be well to require pupils to have made, 
in subjects of the preceding semester, an average grade at least 10 per 
cent higher than the passing mark and no grade below the passing 
mark in order to receive permission to carry extra work, and to make 
in the extra work carried a grade at least 10 per cent higher than the 
passing mark in order to count the extra work as earned. If some stand- 
ards such as these are adhered to repeaters will be excluded from carry- 
ing extra work, and the plan of permitting pupils to carry extra work 
will become what it should be—a plan whereby capable pupils may ad- 
vance as rapidly as possible. 

In most schools the principal attends to the matter of granting and 
checking up grades made in extra work, but in a few schools, usually 
the larger ones, a faculty committee takes care of this work. About 
64 per cent of the schools permit pupils to graduate in seven semesters’ 
time. Over 20 per cent of the schools permit pupils to graduate in six 
semesters’ time. (This is done with the permission of the state depart- 
ment.) No schools in the study say that they permit pupils to graduate 
in less than six semesters. Thus a limited amount of acceleration (one 
or two semesters) is permitted. Perhaps this is as much as can safely 
be permitted. To permit too much acceleration would lower standards of 
scholarship and be as harmful as the other extreme of allowing no oppor- 
tunity for rapid progress. 

Only fourteen (10 per cent) of the schools in the study have plans 
whereby they give some form of extra credit or recognition for quality 
of work. Three of these fourteen schools had an enrollment of over 
500, nine were of the class between 100 and 500 in enrollment, and two 
were schools of less than 100 enrollment. Credit for quality plans, then, 
are most frequent in schools of medium size. 

One school uses a credit point plan which requires pupils to earn 
32 points as well as 32 credits in order to be eligible for graduation. 
Credit points are given as follows: 


For a grade of 1 (94 per cent-100 per cent)—3 points 
For a grade of 2 (85 per cent-93 per cent)—2 points 
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For a grade of 3 (78 per cent-84 per cent)—1 point 
For a grade of 4 (70 per cent-77 per cent)—no points 


It is evident that a pupil under this plan must make more than mere 
passing grades all thru his high school course in order to have enough 
credit points for graduation. 

Another school uses the following plan of weighted credits: 


For a grade of 95 per cent-100 per cent—t.2 credits are given — 
For a grade of 90 per cent-94 per cent—1.1 credits are given 
For a grade of 80 per cent-89 per cent—1.0 credit is given 
For a grade of 75 per cent-79 per cent— .9 credit is given 
For a grade of 70 per cent-74 per cent— .8 credit is given 


It is evident that under this plan also a pupil must make more than 
mere passing grades in most of his courses if he is to have enough 
credits for graduation. 

Still another school has an interesting plan of granting credit hours. 
A student is required to have 160 credit hours for graduation. The fol- 
lowing scale is used in granting these credit hours: 


For a grade of S (96 per cent-100 per cent)—5.6 credit hours 
For a grade of E (91 per cent-95 per cent)—5.4 credit hours 
For a grade of G (86 per cent-90 per cent)—5.0 credit hours 
For a grade of F (81 per cent-85 per cent)—4.7 credit hours 
For a grade of P (75 per cent-80 per cent)—-4.4 credit hours 


Under this plan a pupil must make each semester grades high enough 
to give him 20 credit hours, or he must take extra courses so that he 
may have the required 160 hours at the end of his four-year high school 
course. 

Another school grants what it terms quality credits. These are 
granted in tenths as excess credit on regular credits. Two-tenths of 
a quality credit is granted for each regular credit earned with a grade 
from 95 per cent to 100 per cent, and one-tenth quality credit is granted 
for each regular credit earned with a grade of 90 per cent to 94 per 
cent. Two such quality credits may be counted toward the 32 credits 
required for graduation. 

In some of the schools excess credit earned by high quality of work 
may not be counted toward graduation but is used merely to determine 
who shall graduate with honors. 

Most of the schools using these credit-for-quality plans say that 
they permit pupils to graduate in less than eight semesters’ time, but 
not without completion of all regularly required work and not with 
fewer than the usual number of courses. Thus the schools seem to be 
avoiding a danger often pointed out as an objection to credit-for-quality 
plans—the danger of permitting brilliant pupils to earn enough credit 
by making high grades to have the number of credits required for gradu- 
ation when they have not completed the regular courses of the school. 
Credit for quality seems to be used in the schools included in this study 
to encourage a high standard of scholarship and to give able pupils 
recognition for their work, 
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Some schools give extra credit for certain types of work in which 
a high degree of skill may be developed. For instance, pupils are some- 
times given two semesters’ credit in typewriting if they attain in one 
semester standards of proficiency set as the test for completion of two 
semesters’ work. This seems a practical and just way of advancing 
pupils who can develop certain types of skill very quickly. 

The matter of checking up on credits earned by high quality of 
work is attended to in most schools by the principal or office assistant. 
Some schools report that the teacher in charge of each class does this 
or that a committee of teachers does this for all the grades recorded 
at the end of any one semester. The checking up of credit earned by 
high quality of work can be easily and automatically done if the plan 
of weighted credits is simple and definite and rigidly adhered to. 

The number of pupils earning extra credit for high quality of work 
constituted about 17 per cent of the enrollment of the schools having 
credit-for-quality plans. Here, as in the matter of earning credit for 
extra work, more girls than boys earned extra credit. 

One-half of the schools having credit-for-quality plans do not say 
whether they consider them satisfactory or not. The other one-half of 
the schools report satisfaction with the plan, and give as their reasons 
such statements as: “The plan gets-more concentration and attention 
to work,” “It gets better scholarship and raises the general standard 
of work in the school,” “It gives at least honorary recognition to bril- 
liant pupils.” It is significant that no school reports the plan of credit 
for quality unsatisfactory. Only one school considers the plan a. lot 
of unnecessary “red tape’, and this school has not had a credit-for- 
quality plan in operation. 

It seems that more than 10 per cent of the schools should be inter- 
ested in trying out such plans. The schools would likely find them a 
helpful means of raising standards of scholarship and of rewarding 
good work of pupils. 

The plans of giving credit for extra work and for quality of 
work discussed above deal with the fitting of school work to various 
degrees of mental ability. The third topic in this study—the plan of 
giving school credit for out-of-school work—deals with the matter of 
fitting school work to individual interests. Giving school credit for out- 
of-school work in music, art, Bible study, home economics, industrial 
arts, and agriculture has been attempted in various schools in order 
to give pupils who are especially interested in such lines of work more 
training than they could receive in regular in-school courses. 

Music, for instance, is a type of work in which many high school 
pupils are interested and talented, but it is practically impossible for 
a pupil to carry on serious music study while he is attempting to earn 
credits enough to be graduated from the usual type of high school course. 
Only a few large schools are able to offer enough work in music to con- 
stitute a vocational music course, but by giving school credit for a 
limited amount of music work done under private teachers all schools 
would be able to give pupils an opportunity to pursue serious work in 
music while they are in high school. 
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It was found that in schools over 500 in enrollment and in schools 
between 100 and 500 enrollment two credits of music work is the me- 
dian amount offered to students, and in schools of less than 100 enroll- 
ment only one credit of music work is offered. Students seriously inter- 
ested in music could profit by more music work than this during 
their high school course. However, 39 per cent of the schools in the 
study were supplementing the in-school music courses by giving credit 
for out-of-school music work. Credit is most frequently given for piano 
study. Many of the schools are also giving credit for study of seme 
orchestral instrument and a few give credit for voice study. 

The number of pupils receiving credit for outside music work dur- 
ing the second semester of last year in the schools included im this study 
was 294 (82 boys and 212 girls). The number of pupils receiving such 
credit varied from .6 per cent of the enrollment in some schools to 31 
per cent of the enrollment in other schools. The median percentage of 
enrollment receiving credit for outside music study in all schools was 3. 

The amount of credit which a pupil might earn in outside music 
work varied from one-fourth credit in one school to eight credits in 
another school. The median school in the study permits two credits 
or about one-sixteenth of the total number of credits required for gradu- 
ation to be earned in out-of-school music work. Practically all schools 
offering out-of-school music credit permit such credit to be counted 
toward graduation. In almost every case these music credits are classed 
as credits in regular elective work. Some schools place no limit upon 
the amount of credit a pupil may earn in outside music work but limit 
the amount of such credit that may be counted toward graduation to 
one or two credits. 

Various means are used to determine the efficiency of private teach- 
ers whose work is to be given school credit. Some schools require these 
teachers to have passed state or county examinations in music; other 
schools require that these teachers be approved by the music department 
or music supervisor of the local school. In some schools nothing is done 
to determine the degree of efficiency of the private teacher. All schools, 
however, require an examination from pupils before credit is granted, 
and the showing made by pupils on these examinations is often taken as 
a measure of the teacher’s efficiency. 

A number of devices besides examinations are used to determine 
the quality of work done by pupils in out-of-school courses. Card rec- 
ords of practice, weekly or bi-weekly reports from parent and outside 
teacher filed with the principal, and performances given at recitals are 
also used in this plan of outside music work, and grades in this work 
are given as in regular school work. 

Most schools use the state outlined course for such outside music 
work. In some cases the music department or music supervisor of the 
local school outlines the amount and character of work to be done in 
outside courses, and in some instances the private teacher does this. 
Only a few schools require pupils to do work in theory as well as in 
applied music in order to obtain school credit. Most experienced music 
supervisors recommend that such theoretical work be required in order 
to make the accredited work in music definite and purposeful. 
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Only one school reports that this plan of out-of-school music work 
is unsatisfactory, altho some schools say that the efficiency of outside 
teachers is often doubtful and that it is difficult to check up on the 
amount and quality of work done by pupils. One principal suggests 
that this plan for outside music work would be dangerous if permitted 
on too large a scale in any one school. If the outside work is definitely 
standardized and made difficult enough to attract only pupils seriously 
interested in music, the plan of accrediting such work ought to be very 
satisfactory. Many private music teachers favor this plan, not only 
because it helps to conserve and develop musical talent among pupils 
of the high school age, but also because it will help to standardize the 
work of music teaching. 

Some of the larger schools in the study which offer vocational music 
courses which have from four to twelve credits of regular in-school 
music work say that too few pupils take advantage of these courses. 
A question might be raised, then, as to whether or not it would be better 
to give the few pupils who want such work credit for out-of-school 
courses instead of maintaining expensive in-school courses. 

The fact that 39 per cent of the schools in the study are giving 
pupils opportunity to pursue music study which cannot be offered in 
school is due to a large extent to the plan which the Indiana State De- 
partment of Education has worked out for such work. This Would indi- 
cate that such out-of-school work flourishes best under state standard- 
ization. 

Only 3.5 per cent of the schools were giving credit for outside work 
in art. Pupils receiving such credit constituted last semester only a 
small percentage (from .4 per cent to 8 per cent) of the enrollment of 
their schools. There is seemingly less demand for courses in art_than 
in music, but if art work were needed by a small percentage of pupils 
opportunity might be given them to pursue it in out-of-school courses 
organized upon the same principles upon which the plan for outside 
music work is based. 

Thirty-one per cent of the schools included in the study have courses 
in out-of-school Bible study. Schools in the class between 100 and 500 
in enrollment—the medium-sized schools—seemed to have such classes 
most frequently. The number of pupils receiving credit for such out- 
side work was reported to be 1,198, 621 of whom were boys and 577 girls. 
These pupils constituted from .6 to 67 per cent of the enrollment of their 
respective schools. The median school in the study had 13 per cent of 
its pupils receiving such credit. Schools were giving from one to four 
credits for such outside work in Bible study. The schools quite gen- 
erally permit credit earned in these outside courses to be counted toward 
graduation. A few schools limit the amount of credit in outside Bible 
study which may be counted toward graduation to one credit. 

These out-of-school Bible study courses are often given by local 
ministers; sometimes they are supervised by a local Y.M.C.A. organ- 
ization which selects the instructor. There seems to be but little done 
to determine the efficiency of teachers who are to take charge of such 
out-of-school classes. The quality of work done is tested by an exam- 
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ination given to pupils before credit is granted. The amount and char- 
acter of work to be done in out-of-school courses is sometimes outlined 
by the local teacher but usually the course outlined by state authorities 
is used. 

About 70 per cent of the schools having these. out-of-school Bible 
study classes consider them satisfactory. The schools which consider 
this plan partially or wholly unsatisfactory say that there is not enough 
work done in these classes, and that good teachers for this work are 
hard to get. One school which is connected with*the Y.M.C.A. Bible 
study classes considers such outside work unsatisfactory because it is 
not directly under the control of the school. Other schools add that, 
even tho out-of-school classes seem satisfactory, they prefer to give in- 
school courses under their English teachers. 

Nine per cent of the schools were offering out-of-school work in 
home economics. A great deal of project work is done in many schools 
which might be classed as out-of-school work except for the fact that 
no separate credit is given for it. One hundred thirty-three girls, con- 
stituting from 4 percent to 17 per cent of the enrollment of their schools, 
were receiving credit for such outside work. The amount of credit 
which might be earned in home work in home economics varied from 
one to four credits. Most schools giving such outside work permit this 
credit to be counted toward graduation. 

Usually the local instructor in home economics outlines the work 
to be done in out-of-school courses and supervises this work. In a few 
schools special workers from Purdue plan and supervise this work. Out- 
side courses in home economics are often organized in the form of vaca- 
tion club work, for successful completion of which a pupil is given one 
credit. Typical projects upon which pupils have done outside work in 
Indiana schools are: canning, baking, general cooking, butter making, 
sewing, laundering, and general housework. 

Most schools giving separate credit for such work score the prod- 
uct of the work in order to determine whether it is of sufficient quality 
to be given credit. Outlines, notebooks, reports on work done, schemes 
of codperation with mothers, visits of inspection to homes, and exam- 
inations given to the pupils are also means used to determine whether 
the out-of-school work is well enough done to merit credit. 

Only two schools report the plan of out-of-school work to be of 
doubtful value, but they do not state their reasons for this. The other 
schools consider the plan satisfactory because it makes the work more 
interesting and of greater practical value, and because it enlists the 
interest and codperation of parents in school work. 

Almost 5 per cent of the schools in the study were giving credit 
for out-of-school work in industrial arts (including manual training). 
Here, as in home economics work, much project work seems to be done 
which could be classed under the head of outside work except for the 
fact that it is credited only in connection with regular in-school courses. 
Boys receiving credit for out-of-school work in industrial arts consti- 
tuted from .7 per cent to 12 per cent of the enrollment of their schools. 
The number of credits which a pupil may earn in such work varies from 
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one-half to four credits. Usually credits so earned may be counted 
toward graduation. The local teacher of industrial arts usually out- 
lines the amount and character of work to be done in out-of-school 
courses and supervises such work, sometimes with the codperation of 
parents. The making of simple furniture, gates, chicken or hog houses, 
and wireless outfits are mentioned as typical projects upon which pupils 
have done home work. Most schools report that they score the product 
of the outside work before credit is granted, altho sometimes exam- 
inations are given to pupils. The schools doing this type of outside 
work report it satisfactory because such home work makes the in- 
dustrial arts course interesting and practical and develops pride in sur- 
roundings at home. 

Seventeen per cent of the schoois included in this study were giving 
credit for outside work in agriculture. A great many schools reported 
that they do project work, but this has not been classed here as out-of- 
school work whenever it seems to be credited with regular in-school 
courses. The number of boys receiving credit for out-of-school work in 
agriculture was reported to be 227. In schools of over 500 enrollment 
only a very small percentage of pupils were receiving credit for either 
in-school or out-of-school work in agriculture. In schools between 100 
and 500 in enrollment from 2 per cent to 23 per cent of pupils were 
receiving credit for outside agriculture work, and in schools under 100 
in enrollment about 30 per cent of the pupils were receiving credit for 
such work. 

Schools permitted pupils to earn from one to eight credits in out- 
of-school agriculture work during the entire high school course. Most 
schools permitted two credits to be earned in this way. These credits 
may, in most schools, be counted toward graduation. 

Usually the vocational agriculture teacher outlines the character 
and amount of work to be done in out-of-school courses, and he also 
supervises the work as it is in progress. In some cases the agriculture 
teacher receives assistance from the county agent in this work. Hog 
raising, raising calves, stock judging, dairying, poultry raising, bee 
keeping, raising corn and potatoes and other crops, gardening, and car- 
ing for orchards are all mentioned by schools as typical projects upon 
which home work has been done. 

Much of the out-of-school work has been done as vacation club work 
and pupils have been given one credit for the successful completion of 
a project of this kind. The product of the home work is usually scored 
before credit is granted, and in addition to this weekly inspections made 
by the instructor, club books and other records of work done, and exam- 
inations given to pupils when the work is finished are devices which 
are used to determine whether the pupil’s work has been of high enough 
quality to merit credit. 

No school reports the plan of out-of-school agriculture work un- 
satisfactory. Most of the schools were enthusiastic in expressing satis- 
faction with this kind of outside work. The reasons which they usually 
gave for considering such work satisfactory are that it “develops greater 
interest in the study of agriculture”, “greater practical knowledge and 
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improved methods of farming”, and “closer codperation between the 
school and real life’’. 

No school reported any kind of out-of-school commercial work. 

Most schools report that they have their pupils do outside reading, 
but only one school gave independent credit toward graduation for this 
work. Such outside work was usually required to get credit for regular 
in-school courses, most frequently in English and history. Some schools 
reported plans of requiring each pupil to earn a certain number of points 
in outside reading work in order to be eligible to graduate. Thus, one 
school requires each pupil to earn 160 points in outside reading work 
during his high school course, while another requires each pupil to earn 
15 points by such work for each regular English course he takes. The 
work to be done in outside reading is usually outlined by the teacher or 
the members of the department of the subject concerned. In some schools 
county committees prepare the outlines for outside reading work; in 
others the state outline for such work is followed. Many schools had 
100 per cent of their pupils doing out-of-school work of this type. Oral 
reports seem to be most frequently used to test the quality of work 
done in outside reading. Examinations are next frequently used for 
this purpose. Personal conferences, written reports, outlines, and note- 
books are also used to check up on work done in outside reading. 

It was found that 58 per cent of the schools in the study were 
giving credit for one or more kinds of extra-curricular activities. These 
were chiefly the schools in the class over 500 enrollment and in the class 
between 100 and 500 in enrollment. Many of the smaller schools are 
not able to make extra-curricular activities strong enough to merit 
credit because the teacher load is so heavy and the facilities for handling 
these activities so meager in many small schools that many activities 
are almost out of the question. 

Work in school orchestras is most often credited. Schools are giv- 
ing from one-eighth to two credits for such work. The median amount 
given is one-half credit. Work in school glee clubs is next often credited. 
The amount of credit given for this work is practically the same as that 
given for orchestra. From one-eighth to two credits with a median 
amount of four-tenths of a credit is given for work in school bands. 
From one-fourth to two credits, with a median amount of one credit, 
is given for debating. From one-eighth to two credits, with a median 
of one credit, is given for work in dramatics. From two-tenths to one 
credit, with a median of one credit, is given for oratorical -work. From 
one-fourth to one credit is given by various schools for literary society 
work, for work in public speaking, in school choruses, and for work on 
the school paper or school annual. From one-fourth to one credit, with 
a median of four-tenths of a credit, is given by some schools for partici- 
pation in athletics or for work in physical training additional to the 
required work. A few schools credit work done in school drum corps 
and work done in helping in the school library or school office. 

From 21 to 25 per cent of the pupils in most schools were receiving 
credit for work done in extra-curricular activities. Three schools had 
100 per cent of their pupils receiving such credit. Forty-three per 
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cent of the schools giving credit for extra-curricular activities permit 
this credit to be counted toward graduation. Usually only one or two 
credits earned in such work may be counted toward graduation. 

Almost half of the schools, then, that give credit for extra-curricular 
activities give only honorary credit for them. Some schools have inter- 
esting point systems for giving recognition to extra-curricular activities. 
One school requires eight points in such work in addition to the regular 
32 credits for graduation. This means that pupils must earn a point 
each semester during their high school course by acceptable work in 
some one of the school’s activities. Some other schools having credit 
point systems in connection with their academic work give regular 
credit points for the more important kinds of work done in extra- 
curricular activities. The number of credit points earned in such activi- 
ties that may be counted toward the total number of points required 
for graduation is usually limited so as not to defeat the real purpose 
of the credit point system, which is to raise the quality of scholarship 
in academic work. 

Usually the principal checks up on credits earned in extra-curricular 
activities. Some schools report the heads of departments or faculty 
committees as having charge of this matter. A few more than one-half 
of the schools giving credit for extra-curricular activities say that they 
supervise them very closely. Close supervision is necessary when credit 
is given for activities, in order to get the members of the various school 
organizations to accomplish work of real value. 

Only one school reported dissatisfaction with .the plan of giving 
credit to extra-curricular activities. Most schools reported the plan 
satisfactory or very satisfactory because it increases the interest and 
the numbers participating in the activities, makes possible worthy work 
in these activities, emphasizes the value of. literary and musical work 
as well as of athletics, gives opportunity for capable students to do 
extra work, and develops better school spirit. 

Indiana high schools, then, seem to be quite generally giving oppor- 
tunity for pupils to do extra work and thus shorten the time they spend 
in high school. The plan of administering extra work privileges, how- 
ever, seems to need standardization. This should be done in order to 
exclude repeaters and weak students from carrying extra work and 
make the extra work plan what it should be—a plan to give opportunity 
for students of high mental ability to lessen the time they need to spend 
in high school. 

The plans in use for giving credit for quality of work seem to 
operate to improve and honor scholarship rather than to permit pupils 
to graduate in shorter time and with the omission of any usually re- 
quired courses. Plans of credit for quality which do this and which are 
simple enough not to be bunglesome in operation are worthy of being 
tried out in more Indiana high schools, at least until there is more evi- 
dence that such plans are unsatisfactory. 

Indiana high schools are offering credit for a limited amount of 
out-of-school work along some lines and making very little attempt to 
do this along other lines. Music, Bible study, agriculture, and extra- 
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curricular activities are the chief lines in which out-of-school work is 
being utilized. Some outside work is being done in home economics, but 
not as much as might profitably be done. The same thing is true of 
industrial arts work. 

Out-of-school courses in music, agriculture, industrial arts, and 
home economics may be profitably used, it seems, to supplement the 
limited amount of such work which can be given in most schools. The 
opportunity which such out-of-school work gives for meeting individual 
needs and for making education touch the practical conditions of. life 
is one which should not be neglected by our schools. 

Of course, plans for crediting out-of-school work should not be 
carried so far as to be dangerous. Too much outside work should not 
be permitted in the course of any one pupil. Credit should not be given 
for every little thing which a pupil might want to do out-of-school. 
Pupils should be required to arrange definitely and in advance for any 
out-of-school work for which they expect credit, much as they are ex- 
pected to be enrolled in regular in-school classes. They should be re- 
quired to complete a definite amount of work and to pass an examination 
or some other kind of fair test to determine the quality of work done 
in outside courses before credit is granted for them. The out-of-school 
work should be carefully supervised so that it may be kept purposeful 
and definite in accomplishment. Teachers whose out-of-school work is 
to be given school credit should have to meet definite requirements as 
to knowledge of subject-matter and of the process of education. And, 
finally, the plan of having out-of-school work with school credit should 
be standardized and regulated by state control; otherwise it is likely to 
prove disastrous. 








Auditorium Exercises in the High School 


BENJAMIN CHARLES RUSH 


THE subject of “Assemblies” cannot be considered a “new educa- 
tional wrinkle of the day”. As its many aliases, chapel, convocation, 
and opening exercises indicate, it has had a very checkered career, hav- 
ing hobnobbed with bishops and deacons only to be picked up as a mere 
conventional exercise. My present interest in this subject has its be- 
ginning back in my own high school days, when each morning there 
were fifteen minutes devoted to a general tuning-up process; a process 
which has since been lacking in many schools because of an increased 
enrollment, a crowded curriculum, and various other agencies which have 
seemed to demand more speed and driving power rather than tune or 
tone. 

With the coming of large numbers of foreign-born peoples, and the 
increased participation in the functions of government on the part of 
the people, the demand has become stronger and stronger that the pub- 
lic school, as the one great, active, unifying, non-racial, non-political, 
nonsectarian force in our national life should take upon itself a new 
service and make of itself a center for the formation and education of 
community sentiment. 

The success of our democratic government and social order depends 
upon the intelligence, the conscience, and the skill with which the great 
mass of our people attack our political, social, and economic problems. 
The public high school is the one institution thru which society can 
most directly and purposefully attack the problems of developing the 
intelligence, the conscience, and the skill essential to successful democ- 
racy. It is owned and run by society; it is open on equal terms to all 
the children of all the people; it has under its daily influence the group 
from which will come nearly all the leaders of thought and sentiment 
in the coming generation; and perhaps most important of all—it has 
them at the time when they are more responsive to social appeals than 
at any other period of their lives. 

Clearly the first duty of the high school is to use this most oppor- 
tune time in proving that high school life is a part of life itself, and 
utilizing the idealism of youth in building a framework of character, 
ambition, and accomplishment which will stand the stress and strain 
of the years, a framework upon which may be supported a happier, 
better democratic social order. 

Leadership is necessary. Someone must take the initiative, someone 
must break the trail. This requires a public expression of the leader’s 
opinion. Besides being well organized and founded upon reason, this 
must have a personal appeal and the leader must have such a personality 
as the people are willing to follow. Many today are being followed 
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whose ideas and ideals are not only false and misleading, but are ac- 
tually planned for the disruption of society. In every public gathering 
which is met for constructive purposes are men potent with opinions 
and suggestions which would solve the problem of the day, but who 
are sitting in fear and trembling lest they be called upon, perhaps not 
even to lead, but merely to express their judgment, approval, or dis- 
approval. They have never appeared before the public, and in this 
case the public does not necessarily mean a large number of people. 
They are dominated by some unseen bugbear which silences them ‘as 
they have been silenced thru all their years. All of which might have 
been overcome by means of acting and doing in their auditorium exer- 
cises. 

The high school has an unparalleled opportunity to develop these 
skills. Its problems are real, not make-believe; the welfare of the group 
depends upon codperation and demands the subordination of individual 
to group interests; the responsibility and authority of the group must 
be delegated to leaders; indeed, the success of the school depends upon 
a high standard of intelligence, conscience, and skill in solving the prob- 
lems of the school community. 

It may be confessed with sorrow that disrespect for established 
authority is too common a trait of school boys and school girls in Amer- 
ica today, that a superficiality of knowledge and a lack of persistency 
and accuracy in thought and action are too characteristic even of the 
graduates of our schools, and that a spirit of selfishness not to say of 
indifference and laziness distinguishes altogether too large a portion of 
our young people whenever there is hard word to be done, and personal 
sacrifices to be made. I believe such characteristics are less evident in 
students who have had active part in planning, securing means, and car- 
rying on to a successful conclusion such school activities as are possible 
for them to do with the advice and assistance of properly trained and 
interested teachers. 

Personal contact with many schools has led me to believe that many 
schools have few activities outside of the textbook, unless it is along a 
single line which is carried to an extreme. The broad, rounded, full 
education which is possible has been pinched and limited to the covers 
of the text, and the student has not felt the responsibility and conse- 
quently will not assume community responsibility in after life. 

Remembering the old opening exercises of my own high school days 
as a potent factor in the development of the desire to do and to assume 
our own share of the duties, I resolved to learn to what extent such a 
valuable asset as the high school assembly was being used to develop 
the product. 

Having seen the value certain schools have been to their pupils thru 
a variety of inspiration, instruction, participation, and entertainments 
in assemblies, I have wondered at the almost total absence of such 
worth-while activities in many schools where all inspiration was gleaned 
from the textbook. Many children are just pushed thru from lesson to 
lesson, and stop at no time to look over the horizon, or to hear outside 
speakers of the world today. Since in so many schools there is no pub- 
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lic demonstration of the pupils’ accomplishments, and only dull routine 
of monotonous classrooms and classes, I determined upon some research 
concerning this condition of school affairs. The purpose of this study 
was to learn to what extent assembly exercises are being used in high 
schools, the aims, functions and values, common practices regarding 
length and frequency of such, and the method of administration. 

My mailing list included 86 Indiana schools which are members of 
the North Central Association. After mailing a letter and questionnaire 
asking coéperation of each of the county superintendents in 10 typical 
counties of Indiana, 68 questionnaires were forwarded to the high schools 
of those counties which were not members of the North Central Associ- 
ation. In addition 13 questionnaires were mailed to the high schools in 
other counties and-to a special list of 9 Indiana junior high schools. 

The number of questionnaires sent outside of the state was as fol- 
lows: Colorado, 10; Iowa, 17; Illinois, 16; Missouri, 6; Michigan, 18; 
Ohio, 23; Oregon, 13; Wisconsin, 12; making a total’of 115 sent outside 
of the state. All of these schools were members of the North Central 
Association. 

One hundred seventy-one questionnaires were returned answered in 
whole or in part. 

The following is a list of the schools which codperated in securing 





the data forthe study: 


Alexandria, Ind. 

Ambia, Ind. 

Anderson, Ind. 

Anderson Jr. H.S., Ind. 
Appleton, Wis. 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Ashley, Ind. 

Auburn, Ind. 

Avon, Ind. 

Bedford, Ind. 

Bedford Jr. H.S., Ind. 
Bellaire, Ohio. 

Ben Davis, Ind. 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Baker, Ore. 

Boulder State Prep., Colo. 
Bluffton, Ind. 

Brazil, Ind. 

Brazil Jr. H.S., Ind. 
Brownsburg, Ind. 

East Side, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cedar Rapids Jr. H.S., Iowa. 
Chrisney, Ind. 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
Clay City, Ind. 

Corvallis, Ore. 


East Technical, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Coalmont, Ind. 
Collegeville, Ind. 
Coldwater, Ohio. 
Columbus, Ind. 
Connersville, Ind. 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Crownpoint, Ind. 
Culver, Ind. 

Danville, Ind. 

Decatur, Ind. 

Decatur, Ill. 

Demotte, Ind. 

East Des Moines, Iowa. 
West Des Moines, Iowa. 
U. of D. Prep., Detroit, Mich. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
Dunkirk, Ind. 

Detroit Jr. H.S., Detroit, Mich. 
Earl Park, Ind. 
Elkhart, Ind. 

Elkhart Jr. H.S., Ind. 
Elwood, Ind. 

Central, Evansville, Ind. 


Francis Joseph Reitz, Evansville, 


Ind. 
Fair Oaks, Ind. 
Fairmount, Ind. 
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Florence, Wis. 

Fowler, Ind. 

Frankfort, Ind. 

Franklin, Ind. 

Central, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Geneva, Ind. 

Goshen, Ind. 

Green Bay, Wis. 

Greencastle, Ind. 

Greenfield, Ind. 

Greenville, Mich. 

Griffin, Ind. 

Central, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

South, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Hagerstown, Ind. 

Harbor Springs, Mich. 

Hannibal Jr. H.S., Hannibal, Mo. 

Hartford City, Ind. 

Hood River, Ore. 

Manual Training, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Shortridge, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jefferson Twp., Geneva, Ind. 

Jonesboro, Ind. 

Kalamazoo Jr. H.S., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Kendallville, Ind. 


Kirkwood Jr. H.S., Kirkwood, Mo. 


Kenosha, Wis. 

Kokomo Jr. H.S., Kokomo, Ind. 

Lafayette, Ind. 

Lake Forest, Ill. 

Laporte, Ind. 

Lebanon, Ind. 

LaGrange, Ore. 

Lizton, Ind. 

Lowell, Ind. 

Logansport, Ind. 

Logansport Jr. H.S., Logansport, 
Ind. 

Leadville, Colo. 

Libertyville Twp., Libertyville, 
Ind. 

Longmont, Colo. 

Luce Twp., Richmond, Ind. 

Matthews, Ind. 

Madison, Wis. 


Marietta Jr. H.S., Marietta, Ohio. 


Marshall Twp., Marshall, Ill. 

Maquoketa, Iowa. 

Michigan City, Ind. 

Midland Jr. H.S., Midland, Mich. 

Martinsville, Ind. 

Mishawaka, Ind. 

Monroe, Ind. 

Mooseheart, IIl. 

Montpelier, Ind. 

Monticello, Ind. 

Mulberry, Ind. 

Normal, Marquette, Mich. 

Mount Vernon, Ind. 

Muncie, Ind. 

Munising, Mich. 

Muskegon, Mich. 

Newcastle, Ind. 

New Winchester, Ind. 

Oconto, Wis. 

Oxford, Ind. 

Perry Twp., Cory, Ind. 

Pendleton, Ore. 

Pennville, Ind. 

Plymouth, Ind. 

Pittsboro, Ind. 

Portland, Ind. 

Posey Twp., Staunton, Ind. 

Princeton, Ind. 

Pueblo, Colo. 

Paris, Ill. 

Peoria, IIl. : 

Quincy Jr. H.S., Quincy, II. 

Richmond, Ind. 

Rockport, Ind. 

Rocky River, Ohio. 

Rocky Ford, Colo. 

Rockford, Iii. 

Roseburg, Ore. 

Rushville, Ind. 

Salem, Ind. 

Senn, Iil. 

Seymour, Ind. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 

Sheboygan, Wis. 

Shelbyville, Ind. 

South Bend, Ind. 

Stewartsville, Ind. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
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Stilesville, Ind. Victor, Colo. 
Storm Lake, Iowa. Wakefield, Mich. 
Sullivan, Ind. Wabash, Ind. 
Sweetser, Ind. Wadena, Fowler, Ind. 
The Dalles, Ore. Warsaw, Ind. 
Garfield, Terre Haute, Ind. Warren Jr. H.S., Warren, Ohio. 
Normal, Terre Haute, Ind. Washington, Ind. 
Telluride, Colo. West Lafayette, Ind. 
Thorntown Jr. H.S., Thorntown, Winchester, Ind. 
Ind. Wheatland, Ind. 
Toledo, Iowa. Whiting, Ind. 
Trenton Jr. H.S., Trenton, Mo. West Liberty, Iowa. 
University High School, Normal, Wyoming, Ohio. 
Til. Youngstown Jr. H.S., Youngs- 


University High School, Urbana, town, Ohio. 
Til. 


The schools replying to the questionnaire were divided into three 
groups: small schools of less than 100 enrollment, medium schools hav- 
ing an enrollment of from 101 to 300, and the large schools having an 
enrollment of more than 300. The data were assembled in three sec- 
tions. The reason for such procedure lay in the differences in enroll- 
ment, administrative problems, crowded conditions, number of teachers, 
methods, equipment, frequency of assemblies, kinds and variety of pro- 
grams, time of assembly, and numerous other differences due to enroll- 
ment. 

The difficulties and limitations of this investigation are chiefly due 
to the necessity of having to resort to the questionnaire method to secure 
the desired information. It was impossible to anticipate the various 
interpretations of the questions, or to anticipate all situations and formu- 
late questions which would analyze those situations. Even if this were 
possible, the questionnaire must not be too long for the multiplicity of 
the principal’s duties makes it impossible for him to answer all ques- 
tionnaires which come to his desk. Another limitation was the fact 
that few records had been kept from which to secure some of the data 
asked. 

Then, too, the questionnaire was issued at one of the busiest sea- 
sons of the school year. This was necessary that I might compile the 
data during the following summer. If the questionnaires had been sent 
out in the early part of the school year the returns would probably have 
been greater. 

Many indefinite answers were received. It is hard to interpret just 
what percentage is meant by such answers as, “some”, “a few”, “a 
little”, and so on. Some schools seemed to withhold data on certain fea- 
tures which they felt were not up to the standard. Then the nature 
of many of the questions made it impossible to be as definite in answers 
as in mathematical calculations. 

Some did not answer certain questions which they might have an- 
swered, such as, “How frequently are assemblies held?” “How fre- 
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quently should they be held?” “Is there a regular day for assembly?” 
“If so, what day?” 

An avoidable error was made in giving too little space for replies, 
tho many wrote wherever space was available, some especially inter- 
ested used extra sheets for discussion or replies. 

A few schools did not seem to understand that they were asked to 
fill out the questionnaire regardless of the nature of the school, public 
or private, large or small, senior or junior, assembly or no assembly, 
number of grades or regardless of any conditions which might be con- 
sidered “not standard”. It was actual facts which I hoped to secure. 

The hurried manner in which some of the questionnaires were filled 
out is shown by the following answers among the questions and answers: 


“Does the principal plan your assembly?” Answer, “Yes.” “If not, 
who does?” Answer. “Committee of teachers.” “Have you a fund for 
paying outside speakers?” Answer. “No.” “How do you raise such 


funds?” Answer. “By entertainment and athletics.” “What kind of 
stage lighting do you have?” Answer. “Yes.” 

Such irregularities have tended to show some disregard of a few 
principals either toward this subject or to questionnaires in general, 
but the many assurances of interest, requests for extra copies of the 
questionnaire, the sending of extra bulletins, school catalogues, programs 
and papers, and the receipt of numerous letters and questions have 
proved to me that the subject is of general interest, and constitutes a 
problem which many schools are attempting to solve and on which they 
are anxious for any constructive criticism or aid which they may receive. 

In the typical high school reporting for this investigation the as- 
semblies are managed and organized as follows: 

They are planned by the principal alone in 52 per cent of the cases, 
with the assistance of others in 21 per cent of the cases, pupils assist- 
ing in 21 per cent of the cases. It is hard to believe that the principal 
with his innumerable duties must plan his assembly. All literature on 
this subject points to the use of committees of teachers, or special teach- 
ers and some codperation from the pupils. Still 55 per cent, 52 per 
cent, and 49 per cent of the small, medium, and large schools respec- 
tively reported that the principal planned the assembly. Such a custom 
is wrong. It is possibly due to precedent, the principal’s egoism, lack 
of codperation, or because he is too busy to help others plan. The com- 
mittee system of faculty and pupils working together realizes the most 
desirable results, for it secures the greatest interest, an excellent variety 
of programs, the best codperation, a fixed responsibility, it relieves the 
principal from minor details, and creates the desired atmosphere. As 
much of the work as possible should be done by the pupils on the com- 
mittee. Each class and club should be represented and faculty members 
from the various departments of the school should be the advisors. This 
prevents the monopolizing of the assembly by one department and pre- 
vents the assemblies from becoming one-sided and monotonous. In only 
35 schools did the pupils participate in planning the assembly; this 
means that in 136 schools the pupils did not feel the responsibility and 
were robbed of the proud feeling that the assembly belonged to them. 
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The principal is held responsible in 56 per cent of the schools, the 
faculty in 7 per cent, and pupils in 1 per cent. The planning of the 
assembly is somewhat different from the responsibility of the assembly. 
Authorities seem to find it impossible to release the principal from the 
responsibility of almost everything connected with the high school, and 
the replies have shown that a large majority of principals are responsi- 
ble for the assembly. Of course he must check up on committees, offer 
advice, consult with them and be interested, but in the larger schools 
the principal should place the responsibility elsewhere. The dates, per- 
haps, must be set or changed by the principal. Writers on this subject 
maintain that the principal’s duty is that of outlining policies, and that 
the minute details should be carried out by subordinates. This should 
be especially true in the larger schools; but the converse of this is 
actually the case, for the responsibility of the principal for the assem- 
bly is shown by the questionnaire to increase as the size of the school 
increases. The figures are 43 per cent in the small schools, 50 per cent 
in the medium schools, and 61 per cent in the large schools. Faculty 
responsibility is also the opposite of what it should be, the rate decreas- 
ing from the small school to the large school, being 12 per cent, 10 per 
cent, and 6 per cent. The ratio of pupil responsibility reading from 
smaller to larger schools is 18 per cent, 12 per cent, and 7 per cent. 
The committee system of faculty and pupils working together makes 
it possible for the actual responsibility to be shared by the various 
classes, the Hi-Y., the Y.W., the Sunshine Girls, orchestra, band, 
dramatic department, science department, debating societies, and various 
other clubs and organizations. 

Some funds are available for assemblies and are generally raised 
by entertainments given by the school. 

The assembly is planned from one to four weeks in advance. Most 
writers advocate the use of no assembly at all, rather than an ill-planned, 
poorly given, uninteresting, time-killing assembly. Time is an essential 
in securing the proper results, but the questionnaires have shown the 
need of more time for planning and preparing assemblies. Very few 
schools show sufficient time, while the great majority of schools have 
had a very short period of time for preparation. There are some assem- 
blies which would require months of previous notice for scheduling 
speakers, ordering music or other equipment. Of course there are a 
few assemblies which must come on short notice, but they should be 
the exception rather than the rule. 

Assemblies are held once a week. Just how frequently assemblies 
should be held is one of the most important questions of the adminis- 
trator. The danger of monotony, faulty preparation, lack of appreci- 
ation, aimless programs, and usurpation of valuable time lurk in the 
too frequent assembly. Schools which have too few assemblies during 
the school year are unable to use the proper proportion of their enroll- 
ment, those pupils used get too little experience, the necessary influences 
obtained only thru outside talent are neglected, too few aims are 
realized, the wealth of subjects is only tapped, there is only a slight 
motivation of school work, the outlook of the pupils is limited, and many 
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opportunities to really educate the pupil have been neglected. The data 
secured show that about one-half of the schools have an auditorium 
period per week, and that most principals urge more assemblies than 
they now have. 

No particular day is favored, but Friday, Wednesday, and Monday 
are preferred in the order given. About 74 per cent of the schools 
reporting hold assemblies regularly on the same day. Regularity will 
clarify misunderstandings, keep the schedule intact, help teachers in 
making assignments, help pupils in class preparations, give opportunity 
for anticipation and careful preparation of purposeful programs. The 
regularity of the assembly day decreased as the size of the school 
increased. 

The assembly is held at a regular period of the day, the first of 
the morning session being preferred most frequently. The time of day 
preferred by educational writers of today for holding assembly seems 
to be the first period, their reasons being that the student is at his 
best at this time, and that from an administrative standpoint it will 
not break up the school day. Again, there is a certain nervous spirit 
which seems to take possession of the student body on assembly days 
which is released early in the day if this plan is followed. Another 
advantage not to be overlooked is the ability to put finishing touches 
on the stage and to complete make-ups on other than school time.’ It 
is easier to clear the stage, too, and to return stage apparatus and para- 
phernalia during the remainder of the school day than to wait until 
the end of the day when the students have gone home. 

Classes are not omitted on assembly days, but each class period 
for that half-day is shortened by 5 to 10 minutes. Unless a regular 
period is established, one class hour may be abused because of being 
used too frequently for the auditorium period. Seventy-three per cent 
of all schools reporting have some plan to eliminate irregularities in 
school programs on assembly days. The classes in 15 per cent of the 
schools were really interrupted by the assembly period, the larger pro- 
portions being in the larger schools. Various schemes are used to over- 
come such handicaps. Sixteen per cent of all schools reporting used 
the rotary plan. By this method each class hour contributes practically 
the same number of hours to be used in the auditorium. Fifty-nine 
per cent of all schools reporting use the deduction method; that is, the 
regular number of classes are held, but each is shortened by the same 
number of minutes so that the sum of the deduction totals the time used 
for the assembly exercises. This plan works well when the speaker runs 
“over the allotted time”. One school had one study hour which was 
occasionally used for the assembly. The following method is used very 
successfully in the school which has numerous organizations. This plan 
had a regular period each day which if not used for assembly was 
given over to chorus, committee meetings, class meetings, clubs, and 
other organizations. This plan is especially good because, if it is 
necessary, assemblies may be held on short notice with little interruption 
to the school program. It is also well adapted to the school which has 
more than one assembly per week. It has the semblance of being regu- 
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lar and fixed, while at the same time it is very elastic. This makes it 
possible to secure some things very much worth while, occasionally, 
otherwise impossible to get. It seems to be a redeeming feature, for 66 
principals felt that the assembly period should be variable while 79 
urge that it be “regular and fixed’, and 12 ask that it be “fixed and 
variable”. 

The duration of the assembly period is from 30 to 40 minutes. 
Most literature on this subject urges that the length of the assembly 
be from 45 to 60 minutes. Only 23 per cent of all schools reporting 
conform to this idea. The assembly of 50 minutes or more was usually 
held in schools where the auditorium hours were less frequent. Twenty- 
five per cent of all schools reporting used 40-minute periods, and 27 
per cent used 30-minute periods. Assemblies cannot be much shorter 
than 45 minutes and be of much value, while longer ones may prove 
monotonous. 

Approximately 25 per cent of high school enrollment participated 
in assemblies at some time during the school year. Regarding student 
participation, there is no question in the minds of school writers. They 
feel that the assembly period should be the special opportunity for stu- 
dent life to express itself. They also emphasize the importance of 
every student being given an opportunity as often as possible to take 
part in the program; they urge that every organization or club in the 
school be responsible for at least one assembly, that home rooms should 
put on assemblies, working all plans out during the home room period, 
that all may be done thru the committee system of faculty-pupils as 
given above. Only a total of 24 per cent of all schools reporting have a 
majority of their enrollment in prominent parts on the programs, while 
36 per cent used between 20 per cent and 50 per cent of their enroll- 
ment, and 45 per cent used less than 25 per cent of their enrollment. 
The tables show that the larger the school the less chance there is for 
student participation. This may be expected, but their percentage of 
participation is so small that a much needed change is in order. 

Fifty per cent of the programs were pupil programs. This falls 
short of what the principals actually urge, since 67 per cent of the 
questionnaires insist the pupil should have the larger part in the pro- 
grams. 

Pupils have definite coaching for the parts they are to take in 
assemblies, such coaching being given during and out of school hours 
in about equal proportions. Frequently teachers do not display will- 
ingness to assist in planning and executing assembly programs be- 
cause it is so often necessary to work after school hours. There is no 
reason why such suggestions as those in Wilson’s Motivation of School 
Work should not be carried over into the preparation of the assembly. 
Classroom work will have an added impetus when its product is placed 
before the student body for its approval. The work will be more pleas- 
ant, and, as many writers urge, will be more thoroly done. The 
auditorium class is an outgrowth of this belief. The data secured from 
the returned questionnaires show that 71 per cent of all schools report- 
ing have definite coaching for their assembly programs. 
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Seventy-five per cent of pupils are reported as willing to partici- 
pate in assemblies, and 90 per cent of the faculty are willing to partici- 
pate. This assures a pleasure in coaching and preparing auditorium 
programs. The fact that in 11 per cent of all schools reporting there 
were less than 30 per cent of the faculty willing to participate may 
be due to the fear of teachers unaccustomed to appearing before the 
public. If they do so, they will catch the pupils’ viewpoint and become 
more sympathetic and helpful. But this degree of faculty participation 
indicates an interest, and a spirit of codéperation which should be 
utilized and should result in the principal’s being relieved of the greater 
part of the responsibility. 

Local talent outside of school is used in 25 per cent of the pro- 
grams, ministers appearing in 24 per cent of these; lawyers in 14 per 
cent; business men, bankers, and doctors in 8 per cent each; and mu- 
sicians in 5 per cent; a very great variety constitutes the remainder. 
All writers urge the use of the unusual talent provided by each com- 
munity. This lends a much needed, practical, and inspirational touch 
to the lives of the students. Some large schools use outside talent’ almost 
to the exclusion of their pupils’ development. This is especially true 
if the talent is easily obtained. If this plan is followed, and the oppor- 
tunity for public expression is delayed until the formative high school 
age is past, it is questionable whether the man or woman will break 
thru the crust of self-consciousness enough to give to others the results 
of the above inspiration. Then, too, we seem to forget that there are 
more than four or five vocations needed and available. Most vocations 
should be represented upon the high school platform. The home talent. 
may not be advertised but it is there. Of the total schools reporting, 
only one farmer was used on the program. 

Out-of-town talent is employed in 10 per cent of the programs. 
The occupations of these people are varied; ministers, lecturers, college 
professors, lawyers, and musicians leading in the order named. 

In nearly all schools the entire membership attends in one body. 
It is evidently the will of the principals that their school meet in one 
body, since 143 schools of the 164 schools reporting on this item do so. 

School and class yells are indulged in at assemblies and are judged 
to be beneficial. Many periodicals as well as books have contained glow- 
ing accounts of assemblies in which school spirit was fostered by “pep 
talks and school yells”. The use of reservations and notes concern- 
ing the practice seems to show that many of the principals are well 
aware of the dangers accompanying such liberty. Such yells must not 
be overdone nor intrude. They must never be accompanied by pounding 
desks and stamping feet. They do serve as an exhaust, and under the 
guidance of the right kind of a yell leader, help to create a school spirit 
very much desired. The type of assembly has much to do with the 
appropriateness of such yells. School songs help to serve the same pur- 
pose and should be encouraged. 

Opinion is divided as to the influence of advertised itinerant speakers. 

The typical school has a projection lantern. The majority of schools 
do not use motion pictures in assemblies, but 43 per cent do, and where 
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used such entertainments constitute 5 per cent of the program. The 
state universities seem to be the most serviceable distributors. About 
the same number of available films were reported satisfactory as were 
reported unsatisfactory. 

The use of the assembly period by the principal for the expression 
of personal views which he wishes to get before the public is regarded 
as of doubtful value. The majority of principals in answer show that 
they believe that they have a legitimate right to pass their opinions to 
the community thru the school. They have taken a professional atti- 
tude toward this view, qualifying their answers with such reservations 
as would insure such liberty against abuse, and at the same time pass 
on proper opinions and attitudes which would work for the betterment 
of society without the purpose of personal gain and self-aggrandizement. 

For assembly use, music, lectures, debates, senior chapels, and 
devotionals are ranked of highest value, while dram tization, current 
events, celebration of anniversaries, athletic sessions, contests, classroom 
demonstrations, open forum, question box, pep sessions, and readings 
follow in order named. 

Among the purposes of the assembly, “school spirit” is ranked far 
above others, and then, follow in order, common ideals, education, moral 
value, motivation, entertainment, some combination of all, and various 
others in a minor degree. As a result of this question many emphasized 
“a variety”, while others urged “any, just so the pupils participate”. 
Other values which the principals credit to the assembly are: it develops 
ease in appearing in public, develops community spirit, gives opportunity 
for self-expression, creates public sentiment in favor of the :chool, keeps 
the student in real touch with the outside world, permits the pupils to 
get a little “by-education” in departments in which they have no regular 
work, gives opportunity for outlining some plan of the school and its 
future growth, brings the community in contact with teachers with a 
view to knowing each other better, is a common denominator in a large 
school, stirs up interest in activities such as debates, literary societies, 
publications; breaks the dead monotony, develops close rivalry in spell- 
ing contests, offsets class fights, may help solve student government prob- 
lems, and serves for a family fireside. There are certain conditions, 
which, tho not absolutely necessary, will help to realize these purposes. 
The arrangement of the building is one of these, and would demand 
‘sufficient research if investigated thoroly for another thesis. I have 
not attempted to carry on an extensive investigation but shall review 
a few outstanding facts concerning assembly halls or auditoriums. 

Auditoriums and study halls are about equally often used for assem- 
blies. These vary in capacity from less than 100 to more than 2,000 
with a median of 475. Others are forced to use such makeshifts as 
gymnasiums, theatres, Y.M.C.A.’s, old churches, etc. The combination 
where the level floor of the auditorium is equipped with movable, sec- 
tioned chairs and may serve as a gymnasium may be necessary in some 
places, but most schools should be equipped with an assembly hall or an 
auditorium which will not require setting up and tearing down chairs, 
and shifting apparatus when assembly is called. The handicap under 
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which some schools are working in this regard accounts in a measure 
for failure to hold assembly often. Certain features of the auditorium 
are necessary to insure a satisfied audience and a pleasant program. 
First, it must be easily accessible. If children and teachers are in a 
disturbed state of mind because of difficulties in entering the auditorium, 
the speaker is already handicapped. Therefore, it should be centrally 
located. ‘Sufficient exits should make it possible for the students to 
assemble readily, as well as to serve as exits for dismissal, so as to 
avoid crowding and pushing, which is sure to develop into other mis- 
chief. The auditorium must be well lighted, be it natural or artificial, 
and darkening curtains will assist the stage lighting or make possible 
the use of the motion picture machine. Regardless of the kind of pro- 
gram, it will not be enjoyed unless the audience can see those partici- 
pating. To insure this, sloping floors are necessary, except in the com- 
bined gymnasium and auditorium where the stage is placed high enough 
to be seen clearly from any point on the gymnasium floor. Thirty-three 
per cent of all schools reporting have sloping floors. A restless, noisy 
assembly may often be traced to the uncomfortable seating found in 
many schools. In some schools the methods of seating are many, some 
having as high as four different kinds. Seventy-four schools are using 
desks, 49 have opera chairs, 29 have chairs, desks, and so on. Where 
possible, the permanent, numbered, comfortable opera seat is best. This 
makes possible a permanent seat for each child, a better supervision of 
the auditorium during assembly, and, in addition, it eliminates the dis- 
appearance of books and supplies from desks where assembly is held 
in a room which serves as a classroom or study hall. 

In the typical high school reporting for this investigation, the 
auditorium or assembly hall is shown to have a stage which has an 
area of 500 square feet. Drop curtains are most numerous, but slide 
curtains are a close second and many auditoriums have no curtain. The 
stage has convenient dressing-rooms. The typical auditorium may be 
located on either the first or second floors (on the first in large schools), 
is easily accessible, has four exits, both natural and artificial lighting, 
adequate ventilation, a level floor, is seated with school desks or opera 
chairs, and has a piano. High schools handicapped because they have 
no stage have not sufficient excuse for failure to hold assembly, since 
platforms may be erected which will serve the purpose. They. do mean, 
however, added labor and added expense for each assembly. There were 
49 schools which had no stage. The small schools are most handicapped 
in this regard. Some which have stages are handicapped by small 
size. A stage should be at least large enough to present a good one- 
room scene, but larger stages enable larger groups to appear to a dis- 
tinct advantage. The minimum requirements for a modern system of 
lighting for a high school stage are: footlights, in trench, 3 colors (red, 
white, and blue), alternate on three safety switches; a few amber bulbs; 
first border lights, of same requirements as footlights; second border 
lights, of same requirements as footlights (border lights should be in 
well-made inverted sockets, shaded by borders the color of scenery) ; 
one spot-light operated from balcony; two floor sockets on stage (one on 
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each side); two sockets and extension cords to be connected for side- 
lights on walls of scenery. The following are not absolutely necessary 
but extremely useful to have: three sets of dimmers connected with 
foot-lights, first and second borders to dim lights for sunrise effect, etc., 
rheostat system, and one reflector. And all of these advantages, regard- 
less of how elaborate the paraphernalia is, are lost if there is not suf- 
ficient ventilation. Ventilation and equipment do not, however, insure 
a helpful assembly for in many instances the assembly has become a 
mere singing-school, a school of dramatics doormat, a lecture course, a 
grindstone for ax grinders, a study period, a movie, a church, a cut-and- 
dried school demonstration class, or an exhaust. The assembly where 
it has been neglected has ranged from a hobby or a habit to no assembly 
at all. Neither of these extremes should be tolerated. 

While the report rightfully must concern itself chiefly with facts 
and their obvious interpretations and not with the personal opinions, 
the query persistently arises: “Why, in a matter so important as edu- 
cation for life, are the assembly periods, as agencies for arousing right 
sentiments, so infrequently employed, and why are the services of the 
pupils, teachers, and administrative officers so rarely employed in pre- 
senting the theme?” when in any high school it is possible for a care- 
fully chosen, interested, industrious, faculty-pupil committee which real- 
izes the aims and values of the assembly, to plan programs which will 
make large contributions toward the finest things in school life. 
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The High School Faculty Meeting 


Ceci, C. KATTERJOHN 


THE things I have to say about the subject that has been given me 
for discussion, namely, The High School Faculty Meeting, I give for the 
purpose of helping you to solve some of your difficulties and of creating 
a discussion that may bring forth some ideas that will help me. 

After a hasty investigation, I find that discussions of high school 
teachers’ meetings are not, on the whole, given a great deal of space 
in present-day literature on secondary education, being limited to gen- 
eral pedagogic directions found in various books on secondary educa- 
tion by our foremost authorities and to magazine articles issued from 
time to time. In my correspondence with the education department of 
the University of Illinois, I find that a limited study of the question of 
high school faculty meetings is being carried on, but is not yet ready 
for publication. 

Because of the very nature of secondary education, with its demo- 
cratic tendencies, with its social variations, with its adolescent prob- 
lems, with its vocational needs, with the scientific and commercial de- 
mands, the problem facing the school authorities and especially the high 
school faculty demands a frequent meeting of all teachers and many con- 
ferences within a department and between principal and teacher. But 
especially in the high school faculty meeting should we find a co- 
operative basis for the development of students.. This is a question that 
is of much greater importance than any other in our elementary school. 

Principal and faculty must arrive at an understanding before proper 
codperation can be obtained. I have felt that the relationship between 
teachers and principal should be a relationship similar to that which 
exists between the President of the United States and his Cabinet. In 
this the teachers, as the Cabinet, offer suggestions and the principal 
should have the final say. This may be arranged in our larger schools 
between department heads and in smaller schools by members of the 
entire faculty. In this way, faculty meetings must be considered very 
important. 

We find, on investigation, that faculty meetings are often illy pre- 
pared, that they fall in type or routine work such as questions of dis- 
cipline, or they are composed of a stereotyped study of some profes- 
sional book which is not well applied to ‘the practical work of the 
teachers. For these reasons, such meetings do not prove interesting or 
beneficial to the teachers or the school. 

Because of the poor preparation, faculty meetings very often fail 
to accomplish their purpose. They should be organized and carried on 
thru careful planning and should vary from time to time. They should 
be carried on to study any and all of the following topics and probably 
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more: (a) administration of school routine, (b) constant reviewing of 
fundamental principles of secondary education, (¢) continuous study of 
new educational movements, (d) continuous proposed changes in the 
evolution of the school, and (e) meeting to consider miscellaneous topics. 

Special work on these subjects should be so organized that they 
will be kept constantly in the minds of the teachers. They should be 
made the main topics of the faculty meetings according to a well-devised 
plan. Occasionally one topic should cover a series of meetings, but in 
such a case a small part of each meeting should be devoted to the other 
topics enumerated above. 

Under the first topic—administration of school routine—principals 
should devote much time, setting aside a few meetings for this work 
at the beginning of the year. This is especially important should both 
faculty and principal be new. Munroe suggests that this routine work 
should be carried on thru mimeographed direction, but I find that care- 
ful explanation of the school routine question is frequently necessary. 
This then may be followed by mimeographed directions. Failure to 
attend to the administration of school routine often results in the 
wrecking of many high school programs. In this one regard, plans well 
formulated may be so organized that they become a stabilizing power 
of tradition to both faculty and pupils. The one danger is that faculty 
meetings may come to deal only with routine procedures. This may be 
avoided by careful planning and firm guidance. 

When a school has been well organized and is running smoothly 
many of the teachers’ meetings should be devoted to a review of the 
fundamental principles of secondary education. The reason for this is 
apparent. This study should take into consideration to some extent the 
principles of elementary education on one hand and collegiate educa- 
tion or vocational guidance on the other. If this phase of our meetings 
is neglected, the teaching becomes formal and the work of the school 
lacks effectiveness. This division of work should be carefully outlined. 
Subjects should be given such as general objectives of secondary edu- 
cation; permanency of learning as applied to daily tests and reviews; 
individual differences among students; problem solving, etc. It would 
seem best to devote a series of meetings to topics such as these, giving 
them intensive study, followed by periodical review and new applica- 
tions. In the intensive study of such topics it is advisable to take a 
general view of the topic and then give it concrete application to each 
of the several departments of the school. By a comparative study of 
all departments teachers will arrive at a better understanding. It 
should be made clear that teachers who, absorbed entirely in the tech- 
nique of their own department, fail to recognize general problems and 
aims of education, prove ineffective in their own departments. Methods 
of carrying on these meetings may vary, such as assignments of cer- 
tain principles to individual teachers; often the principal himself may 
review the leading considerations applying to the topic being discussed, 
the teachers presenting concrete examples taken from daily work; some- 
times a committee of teachers work together. 

Along with the study of principles and application of the princi- 
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ples of secondary education should be a consideration of new movements 
in education, such as “supervision of study” and the “junior high school”. 
A high school faculty, when studying such a topic, learns reasons for 
its growth and its aims. The teachers begin to study it in the light 
of possible adoption and application within a system. This is espe- 
cially desirable when new movements are being considered for adop- 
tion by the school. Moreover, it is very undesirable to attempt to adopt 
a new policy without the teachers in a system having become thoroly 
acquainted with its features. 

In addition to the above, teachers’ meetings should take into con- 
sideration many other miscellaneous topics, such as reports and discus- 
sions of recent teachers’ conventions and the discussion of certain topics 
which may have been presented at the conventions. Plans and reports 
on visiting days would also come under this heading. 

The resultant effect of such a plan will constantly keep the faculty 
alert in the whole field of education. Paralleling this there should be 
a professional library available for reference and magazines covering 
the various fields of education. It is very desirable that principals, if 
they have not already done so, lay the foundation for the establishment 
of a professional library which would be accessible to all teachers. 

A few words might be said regarding the principal and his duties 
in outlining and carrying out the above plan. He or she must neces- 
sarily be well acquainted with the principles of secondary education in 
order to guide teachers properly, and he must also be thoroly acquainted 
with educational problems. He must be acquainted with new movements 
in the field of secondary education and be ever pointing his teachers 
onward. 

A word about the teachers and the meeting. It must be recog- 
nized that the programs of these meetings will vary according to the 
teachers, according to the curriculum and according to the needs of 
the school. We must recognize that we have many types of teachers, 
among which are: 

First: Those who have been long in the ervice. 

Second: Those who are fresh from college. 

Third: Those who are new in the school system. 

Fourth: Those whose object is not to stay long in the profession 
and whose objects are not entirely of the professional spirit. 

All of these types must be correlated and their thought directed to 
the best interest of the school. Some may not recognize the modern con- 
ception of the present-day high schools, others may have had more or 
less practice teaching, some none, and others little professional training. 
To each and all must be given first a clear and definite understanding 
that secondary education is primarily designed to acquaint and initiate 
young people into a competent understanding of the civilization in which 
they have been reared as children and to prepare them for intelligent 
participation in it as adults. In late years this has come to mean with 
a certain definiteness a series of interlocking objeciives: health, citizen- 
ship, ethical character, vocation, worthy use of leisure, and command of 
fundamentals. 
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Making and Administering the High School 
Schedule 


CLARENCE E. HINSHAW 


ONE of the big problems with which a principal comes in contact 
in the administration of his high school is that of making the high 
school schedule. This problem is all the more important since it is 
one of the first to be encountered in the school year. The impression 
a new principal makes with his school and community is often deter- 
mined to a very large extent by the efficiency with which he performs 
this task and by the amount of time consumed in getting his school to 
working smoothly. I remember quite vividly the painful experience I 
had during my first year as a high school principal. On the other hand, 
I know of a principal who won the respect of the entire student body 
(which was antagonistic, due to certain conditions with which he had 
nothing to do) simply because he had his work so well in hand that 
school began on the first day of the term. 

I have been asked to describe the procedure which we use in our 
own school in getting the pupils enrolled and organized into classes. I 
am sure some of you will be disappointed at the method we are using 
since there is nothing new or original in the plan. I have seen a great 
many devices of varying degrees of complexity used in arranging this 
schedule, but so far I have not been sufficiently convinced of their useful- 
ness to give them a fair trial. Our enrollment is slightly over 1,000. A 
plan that fits the need of a school of this size would have little merit 
in a school of 100. e 

The first question to be determined, before work is really begun on 
the schedule, is the possible subjects to be offered during the semes- 
ter. This is of course determined by the course of study and curriculum 
requirements and strictly speaking is not a part of schedule making. 

Our next task is to find out as accurately as possible the number 
of students desiring to take each subject. It is necessary to have this 
information in order to know how many recitation groups of each class 
it will be necessary to list. In our own school we collect this informa- 
tion by using the card No. 1 [explanation of card]. You will note that 
each student in addition to his daily program is to designate the sub- 
jects he desires to take in the following semester. In the case of the 
required subjects it is possible to know with accuracy the number of 
students who will be taking any given term’s work, since, by means of 
the card, failures can be checked against their choices for the next 
semester’s work. 

The information in regard to the elective subjects is not quite so 
accurate as in the case of the required subjects but is accurate enough 
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for all practical use. The choice of subjects made by each student for 
the following semester’s work is made with the consent and advice of 
the pupil’s advisor. This advisor knows exactly what subjects each 
pupil in his group has completed up to date as well as the requirements 
for graduation in the curriculum in which the pupil is working. 

Sometime during the early summer these data are carefully checked 
and the number desiring each particular semester’s work of each sub- 
ject is tabulated. We can then tell exactly how many recitation groups 
it will be necessary to list for each term’s work in each subject. ‘In 
determining this we figure on the basis of twenty-four students to each 
recitation group. 

We are now ready to begin the actual work of putting the schedule 
together. In our own school this schedule has come to have a more or 
less fixed form, that is, the fall semester schedule this year was very 
similar to the fall semester schedule of last year. In fact, in working 
out the schedule for this semester the schedule of the fall semester last 
year was used as a model, classes being placed, as nearly as possible, 
in the same position as last year. In our school this method has given 
satisfaction. Of course it is not always possible to put each class in 
the same period as it was before, but in the main this is true. By fol- 
lowing this method the various classes of the schedule are kept in a 
fixed relationship to each other. If that relationship in the past worked 
well, the chances are that it will work well in the future. I doubt, how- 
ever, the advisability of attempting such a plan in the smaller schools 
where the recitation groups in any term’s work of a subject are so 
restricted. Of course this must not be taken to mean that the schedule 
for one semester is identical with that of the corresponding semester 
of the preceding year, for there must always be additional recitation 
groups provided for and perhaps a few restrictions. 

After the schedule has been put together it is sent to the printer 
in order that it may be ready for use on the first day of school. You 
will note also that there is on the reverse side of this schedule some 
information with regard to the requirements for graduation in the vari- 
ous curricula, etc. Students, in consultation with their advisors, are 
expected to familiarize themselves with this information and be gov- 
erned accordingly. 

We are now ready for the opening day of school. The opening 
day is spent in enrolling the pupils in their classes, no recitations being 
held until the second day. Our method of getting the pupils enrolled 
in their classes is as follows: All former students of the high school 
are asked, thru the papers, to meet in the auditorium at nine o’clock. 
At this time all the instructions for enrolling and getting started are 
given. After this has been made clear the students are asked to meet 
with their advisors. Here they are given an enrollment card, a schedule 
of recitations, and a daily program blank. After filling out the enroll- 
ment cards the pupils are asked to make out their daily programs. 
These must receive the O.K. of the pupil’s advisor. After a sufficient 
amount of time has been given for this work to be completed, the gong 
is sounded and the pupils then go to the various teachers under whom 
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they wish to enroll in the order that they appear on their program 
slips. We find that by taking this order a great deal of congestion is 
eliminated, the enrollment being distributed among the various teachers 
and departments more evenly than would otherwise be the case. The 
teachers are assigned, by departments, to definite rooms during this 
enrolling period. This eliminates any difficulty the pupils might have 
in finding any particular teacher. When a pupil presents himself for 
enrollment the teacher adds his name to his class list for that period 
and places her own initials on the pupil’s program slip opposite the 
period in which the pupil has enrolled with her. When the enrollment 
is completed each teacher has a complete list of pupils who are expected 
to be in each of her classes on the following day. The teachers are 
asked not to enroll more than twenty-four pupils in each class if it can 
possibly be avoided. Those that present themselves after that number 
has been reached are told that the class is full and advised to sign up 
in another class. If this seems impossible they add their names to the 
class list with the understanding that they will probably be moved 
later. 

Recitations begin on the second day of the term. Every class meets 
for a full period. The pupils are given to understand that they are to 
be in each recitation and each assembly period for the full period during 
the entire day and that exceptions to this will not be tolerated. From 
this time on school is in session. I used to experiment by running thru 
short periods the first day to see where our congestions were, but I 
have come to the conclusion that the best way to start is to start as 
if you meant business. So long as the pupils feel that the situation is 
unsettled they will feel unsettled themselves. 

I know of principals who have the daily programs of each pupil 
made out ready for use on the opening day of school. I do not know 
how successful the first day of school really is with them, but if it works 
they have us beaten by just one day. In our own case I have never 
been able to see how that would be possible with 1,000 pupils. 

Of course there are a few adjustments to be made after school 
begins, but no time is taken from school to make these adjustments. 
These are usually in the elective subjects where your count has not 
been sufficiently accurate to fit the actual needs of the situation. There 
may be congestion in a class where a sufficient number of recitation 
groups has not been provided or occasionally the reverse is true, altho 
we usually find it better to under-schedule rather than over-schedule. 
It is easier to expand than to contract. As a rule there is no reason 
why all of these adjustments cannot be made by the end of the first 
week and in such a way that no teacher nor pupil has missed a single 
recitation. 

Now, my friends, I have attempted to tell you in a brief way how 
we do this task at Kokomo. We claim no especial merit for thir >lan. 
We find that it has worked reasonably well with us. I do not know 
how it would fit your problem. 














The Making and Administering of a High 
School Schedule 


L. E. MICHAEL 


THE making and administering of the schedule in the high school 
of average size presents problems that are many, varied, and perplex- 
ing; many in the sense that they are so numerous that seldom are they 
all solved, varied in that they range from the simple computation of 
time to the psychological relation of time and subject-matter; and per- 
plexing in that in ravelling out one tangle two or more are encountered. 
Each principal very humanly thinks that his schedule is harder to make 
and administer than the other fellow’s. From his point of view I pre- 
sume that this is really true. 

The things that demand attention in making a schedule are, when 
shall it be made, for whom shall it be made, how shall the day be appor- 
tioned, does a subject demand any special time in the day, and the 
alternation of study and recitation. 

Let us consider the first, when shall the schedule be made? Most 
assuredly it should be made before the first day of school. In the first 
place, the needed time and thought can be given to the making of a 
schedule, to a proper consideration of the alternation of study and reci- 
tation, proper division of time, and certain mechanical features of the 
schedule. Again, to have a definite schedule placed before the student 
body on the first day does much for the general morale of the school. 
The student has something to guide him in outlining his own schedule. 
Irregular students need not disarrange the schedule, for most of them 
are known before enrollment and no schedule can. be made that will 
care for the irregular student without making it a poor schedule for 
the regular student. Classes may not receive their minimum enroll- 
ment and have to be abandoned, but this need not necessitate the making 
of a new schedule. In our small high school there is seldom large 
enough enrollment in any one class to make necessary a division of the 
class into two sections. When it does occur, the conditions are usually 
known before the opening day and provisions can be made for two ‘sec- 
tions in the original schedule. 

The second consideration in making a schedule is for whom shall 
it be made. Shall we cater to the special students, the irregular stu- 
dents, who have failed in one or more subjects the last semester, or 
shall we make it for the regular students who far outnumber all the 
others? To my mind there should be no question on this point. It 
should be made with the one predominant idea of serving the mass of 
the students and they are the regular students, the ones who pass from 
year to year. Is it right to inconvenience a whole class in order that 
one or two lazy, indifferent students be accommodated? Most assuredly 
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not. I do not mean to ignore entirely the needs and rights of the irregu- 
lar students, but the greater number must be served first. No doubt 
you can recall instances where the whole schedule was disarranged and 
all principles of continuity broken in order that one flunker might have 
it easy for him. 

In the matter of dividing the day into periods, the small high school 
has little choice. The number of teachers available and the crowded 
curriculum almost demand an eight-period day. Personally I prefer 
to open at 8:30 with a fifteen- or twenty-minute period for opening 
exercises two days in the week and spelling the other three days. I 
then follow that with four forty-minute periods with five-minute inter- 
missions. This ends the forenoon at 11:40 or 11:45. Start the after- 
noon session at 12:45 and have four more forty-minute periods with 
five-minute intermissions. This ends the day at 3:40, or if another 
period of twenty minutes is put in as a conference period, the day ends 
at 4:00. If spelling is not desired as a special subject, the morning 
exercise period for the remaining three days can well be used for study 
and conference periods. The provision for music, art, and physical 
culture classes is probably the hardest single thing to care for on a 
schedule. It is difficult because we usually give those classes only from 
one to two periods each week and they must be so placed that the whole 
student body may take them. We usually require physical training, 
and it must have a place where all can get it. To handle this situation 
I recommend that some one of the eight periods be used entirely for 
these subjects. We take it for granted that boys and girls are segre- 
gated for physical training. By alternating groups, two days of physi- 
cal training, two days of music, and one day of art can be provided 
for each boy and girl. This period should be taken at either the sixth 
or seventh period because it will be somewhat of a relaxation from the 
regular routine and will serve as a welcome break in the day’s schedule. 

The problem of providing alternate periods of study and recitation 
for each student is a’ real problem and is deserving of much considera- 
tion. This is especially true for the beginning classes in high school, 
because they have been accustomed to this kind of a schedule. For 
this reason they become confused and stranded unless this provision is 
rather carefully made. In the upper classes it is not so vital because 
the pupils are more mature and have better fixed habits of study. In 
junior high school the seventh and eighth grades have so much adjust- 
ment to make and there are so many things different from their one- 
teacher experience that they need much supervision of study. The same 
thing is true in the four-year high school for the ninth grade. So, in 
making the schedule, I would start with the seventh or ninth grade and 
give the students the choice position on the schedule, then work up the 
scale of grades. Then if any class has to have consecutive classes, let 
it be the upper classes. 

Consecutive grades should not recite at the same period in so far 
as it can be avoided. If it cannot be avoided, let it be in the same 
subject if possible. This is to provide for the student failing in one or 
more subjects. This can be accomplished by having grades seven, nine, 
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and eleven recite one period and grades eight, ten, and twelve recite 
the next period. It will be impossible to carry this idea out fully, but 
an attempt will help much. 

So much for the making of the schedule. The other point in my 
subject is the administering of the schedule. I would provide each stu- 
dent with a printed schedule or post a number in convenient and ac- 
cessible places. Also some form of enrollment card is necessary. This 
card should provide for name of pupil, address, telephone number, age, 
date of birth, grade, school last attended, and spaces for making out 
his individual schedule for each period of the day and each day of 
the week. Two or three days before enrollment day, four or six teachers 
should be selected to assist in enrollment. They should be assigned to 
enroll one class each and be given the previous record of each student 
in that class. They should familiarize themselves with these records 
and be able to guide and counsel each student in regard to his own 
course. They, also, should have a complete knowledge of the state and 
local school’s requirements for graduation. Each teacher enrolling 
should select an assistant as clerk. This may be a student. After 
general instructions are given the student body, each student is given 
an enrollment card and he then fills it out as he wishes it. The stu- 
dent then presents his enrollment card to the teacher in charge of his 
class. She compares it with his previous record, satisfying herself that 
he is taking care of past failures and providing for the requirement 
for graduation. If found satisfactory, she O.K.’s the card and hands 
it to her assistant who makes up the class roils from these cards. Pupils 
who are entering this school for the first time report their credentials 
to the principal. The principal prepares a record sheet for them and 
they then report to the enrolling teacher for enrollment. Any student 
whose case presents unusual difficulty is referred to the principal for 
final approval. 

The enrollment should not consume more than the first half-day. 
Students entering after the first day enroll in the principal’s office. In 
the afternoon of the first day the schedule can be put in operation on 
a half-time basis, thus making it possible for all classes to meet the 
first day and receive assignments for the second day of school. If care- 
fully and thoughtfully prepared, the schedule requires very little adjust- 
ment. All adjustments after the first day should be made from the 
office. Any changes in individual schedules should not be permitted 
after the second day unless very pressing need is evident. 

A very important item in the administering of any schedule is the 
matter of signals for the moving of classes. The best signals are given 
by a bell system controlled by an automatic clock. The necessary sig- 
nals are an assembly signal, a warning signal for the close of classes, 
a signal to close classes, and a signal to start classes. The clock should 
be so made that the length and volume of the ring can be controlled. 
The signals in the classrooms should be short and of a tone not to 
disturb the work of the class. 








Symposium on High School Athletics 
ARTHUR L. TRESTER 


In the short time granted to me in this symposium I desire to con- 
sider with you the topic from the standpoint that high school athletics 
is considered a state problem in Indiana. It will be necessary, due to 
the time, to talk in assumptions, in general statements, and in conclu- 
sions without giving proof for the statements made. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that what is said may provoke thinking, discussion, and action by 
the school men and school women of our state. 

The following assumptions are made now in order that we may 
think together and on the same plane a little later. It is safe to assume 
that inter-school athletics as well as intra-school athletics are here to 
stay. School people as well as lay people have fought this assumption 
in the remote past on the basis that “Athletics is an evil.” They have 
tolerated this assumption later on the same basis plus the basis that 
athletic activities were no part of the school work. They are now 
accepting the assumption as made because boys and girls continue tu 
remain physical by nature. 

State rules and regulations, state ideals and policies, and a state 
program with a central authority are necessary. All of these elements 
with a central authority are vital and necessary in individual high 
schools also. 

The values in athletic activitjes, both inter-school and intra-school, 
are many and well known. The dangers are just as many and just as 
well known. In fact, publicity has made the dangers known more widely 
than the values are known. 

All athletic activities should be fostered and managed in direct rela- 
tionship to other educational aims and purposes. There is no need for 
setting aside the fundamental aims and purposes of education in order 
that athletic activities may live and prosper. Physical education should 
be an integral part of the school curriculum; physical training should 
be an integral part of physical education; athletics should be an integral 
part of physical training; and all should have a broad setting in the 
health program of the schools. 

With these assumptions in mind the following problems are facing 
us for intelligent solution: 

We need in Indiana a body of beliefs, standards, policies, principles, 
convictions about the place and value of athletic activities in a program 
of physical education, and we need to have all of these about the place 
and value of physical education in any scheme of education. These con- 
victions need to have courageous backing, intelligent planning, and sym- 
pathetic management. Condemnation and denunciation have been tried 


as a remedy for athletic activities and failure has been the answer as 
it should be the answer. 
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Convictions, programs, and schemes must be administered well and 
courageously if results worth while are desired. Indiana needs, there- 
fore, in addition to strong, sympathetic, and well-trained high schocl 
principals, a host of clean and well-trained men and women to serve as 
coaches and physical directors. These men and women should be as well 
trained and should have as high ideals as any teacher in our school sys- 
tems. Coaches must have more to recommend them than a college letter 
in some athletic sport, altho there can be no objection to this element. 
Physical directors and coaches often do not see the viewpoint of the 
other, and all too often neither party sees the training of the whole 
boy and the whole girl. Our colleges, universities, and normal schools 
must turn their attention to the proper training of prospective coaches 
and physical training directors. 

The whole problem of physical education, physical training, and 
athletic activities for girls is staring us in the face and demanding a 
solution. Arguments are too well known to give them here to show that 
our girls are entitled to as much consideration as the boys in physical 
education work. 

Our biggest problem is the one of our thinking and acting in regard 
to athletic activities. Who are going to do these? Who are now doing 
them? It will be done rightly and well only when school men and school 
women, well. trained in the education of the whole boy and the whole 
girl, and intelligently sympathetic with their physical natures, desires, 
and needs do the thinking not only along academic lines but along whole 
boy and whole girl lines. 











The Relation of High School Athletics to 
the High School 


MERLE J. ABBETT 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT once said “Athletics is one of the most potent 
factors in building character.” 

Athletics should never dominate or overshadow the scholastic stand- 
ard of any institution, high school, or college, if it is to assume its 
proper relation to the school curriculum. That this activity can 
strengthen and support a well-worked-out educational program cannot 
be denied. 

The athletic program is often justified, for justify it you must, with 
the assertion that every high school has competitive athletics, but for 
justification I prefer to look at the merit that attends as well as the 
evils that may surround the sport. If I should place one objective as 
desirable I should say that one hundred per cent participation of those 
physically fit is an ideal worthy of attainment. It is certainly desirable 
that we bring strong physical bodies into our life’s work; this is not a 
positive result except from systematic training. It is also desirable that 
we keep in mind that we are training for citizenship and that our ath- 
letics will function in making good citizens. It may never make bad 
individuals, but it can fail to make good ones even when the opportunity 
has been presented. 

The concentration on one sport to the detriment of all other ad- 
juncts to a well-worked-out athletic program is detrimental and will not 
achieve the results that should be desired. The field of athletics is 
much larger than any one sport and in the high school it should embrace 
the following: 

Physical training for boys. 

Physical training for girls. 

League competition for both in basketball—for boys, in football or 
baseball. 

Inter-school competition in any one of the recognized sports and in 
not more than two or three major sports. 

The game or competitive spirit must be kept alive and must be 
satisfied in each division of this program. 

Many times we fail to take into account the real value of school 
spirit, or, better perhaps, the value of real school spirit, and it is then 
that we fail to estimate one of the great factors in education. Unfor- 
tunately, so many things parade as school spirit that we are reminded 
of the numerous ones that parade as patriotism in our civil] existence. 
There is no one agency that will develop school spirit faster nor of a 
better sort than well-regulated, rightly-governed athletics. You can 
name the institutions of industry or of learning that are succeeding and 
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without exception you find institutions that are well-grounded in a well- 
defined spirit that grips the hearts of those connected with it. I have 
had an opporunity to observe high schools and even colleges vainly try 
to develop so-called spirit, but the result was only a loud noise and even 
that did not last long; presently they were turning to fault-finding over 
the first little failure, maybe the loss of a single contest. 

Too many coaches coach to win and not to win or lose, but these 
are the two real possibilities. 

I can point you to high schools that follow, have followed their 
schools in defeat as well as in success. I can follow the same high 
school and find an ever-increasing interest in debating, public speaking, 
and musical activities. I can follow the same high school into channels 
requiring scholarship, and I find that school leading 1,300 young people 
in an entrance requirement test with one of its best athletes. I can 
follow that same school and I find it furnishing two leaders for Rector 
Scholarship honors in consecutive years, one of them being a well-known 
athlete of the school. 

The spirit developed on the basketball floor, if it is of the right 
type, can be directed into the classroom for good; if it be of the wrong 
sort, it will find its way there. I realize that strict exponents of class- 
room work academic in character perhaps will contend that the interest 
should be cultivated in the subject itself and because of the subject and 
the vital matter therein contained, but the difficulty lies in the fact that 
without a genuine athletic program, many of what prove to be our best 
boys never get that far in school work. We have had ample oppor- 
tunity to follow the percentages of losses due to a lack of interest in 
school work and see the almost appalling losses, because we failed to 
recognize the value of an activity interest. 

We must educate and direct boys as we find them with many of 
their tastes and desires already formed, and eliminate from these the 
undesirable qualities, giving them a constructive program for good, 
wholesome things. 

Athletics may become a potent factor in the solution of many dis- 
ciplinary matters and may eliminate the possibility of some of them 
happening. It is true that many may arise because of athletics admin- 
istered in the wrong way, but the fault here lies in the school adminis- 
tration. It may be a way to fill the long hours that are not otherwise 
provided for, which are spent ofttimes in idleness, hence, mischief, or 
in less worthy pursuits that the young men are common heir to. 

The monogrammed youth of the school should be a young man that 
will lead in all matters that are right. A proper direction to play the 
game hard but fairly, coupled with follow-up methods to see that these 
instructions are carried out, will cultivate in him a disposition to hit 
everything off-color with the same zest and interest. 

The subject cannot be discussed fully and properly without a con- 
sideration being given to the financial return of the game and the ex- 
pense involved in providing it for the school. The receipts from athletic 
contests will carry all the debating, public speaking, and discussion, sup- 
port weaker sports, aid in supporting the physical education depart- 
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ment, buy music for the band and the orchestra, buy needed equipment 
like moving-picture machines, pianos, etc., without entailing a cost to 
the board for these things. This in a measure accounts for the costs 
per capita being $80 in some schools and $120 in others for the same 
opportunity. There are some schools that are even paying for their 
gymnasiums from the receipts of their basketball games. It can of 
course be expended for sweaters, etc., but I seriously question the value 
as compared with the value from the above practice. Many of the 
high schools have from $2,000 to $4,000 net from this source. What 
better use could be made of the money than to help in this manner to 
keep school costs as low as possible? 

I have presented just a few of the merits surrounding a good ath- 
letic policy and a good program, and now I wish to discuss some of the 
evils that arise therefrom and try to show how to avoid and evade these. 

Oh, the unfortunate, the petty individual, coach or principal, that 
stands on his platform and preaches hate and defames his opponent and 
calls it spirit. The hatred here taught will be devoured, it is true, for 
the time only, and then the young people turn on him. What a fine 
opportunity to give credit where it is due and to laud the fine character- 
istics of your opponent is offered. This fact does not exist because of 
athletics, because ‘his individual finds himself in the classroom without 
athletics, but it is not long, fortunately, until he moves on and then out. 
Sometimes we find individuals, even coaches, that feel it their duty to 
bet on games or even permit it within their knowledge, but this evil is 
older than athletics and was not born because of athletics. 

Relative values have so changed that unfortunately and yet per- 
haps quite naturally some youth who has finished a rather brilliant career 
on the hardwood or diamond gets a very exalted notion of the value of 


of school boards, superintendents, or the principal who causes this infla- 
‘tion of salary which deviates from a regular scale. Of course it is always 
done in the interest of the school. I do not say that these salaries are 
too high in all cases, perhaps in very few; I merely say that they are 
out of proportion to that which is paid the faithful teacher in other 
lines which are also productive of good. 

We are not alone in this, because some colleges pay the leaders in 
this department more than their presidents and other teachers who have 
spent years in preparation and dollars besides. This is an evil, but it 
is fast remedying itself, since not all the luminaries of the gridiron 
shine as leaders of boys and girls. Those who lead in the classroom or 
on the gymnasium floor must remember that the boys that they are 
handling grow soon to manhood, and they will have to respect you or 
fail to respect you because of the standards you held up to them in 
athletics. This is the acid test, extending over a period of years; and 
with a lot of boys that will test the fact whether athletics occupies the 
proper place in your high school and whether you maintain the right 
standards for the boys. 

I can point you to a school, yes high schools, that have not paid a 
dollar for coaches, and yet they are always ranked close to the top of 










































his services as coach. This fault lies at the door or better at the feet 
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the ladder; however, I do believe that there should be ample compensa- 
tion for this service and that the position should be connected with physi- 
cal training or some other branch of the high school work. I like to 
be constructive in what I am saying, and I should like to give you a pro- 
gram that does exist in a high school, perhaps in many high schools. 

When we were asking for certain changes to be made in our build- 
ings we found that the people were willing but they merely wanted to 
know the facts concerning the use of the buildings. It was possible to 
show that the gym was used for school purposes from 8 a.m. until 9 p.m. 
It was found that there were classes six in number that met each day 
and furnished opportunity in physical training for 200 boys twice a 
week and 200 girls three times a week. At 4 p.m. there are some 150 
boys that are served in league basketball twice each week and 100 girls 
that also meet twice each week in the same competition. One other 
afternoon is given over to 50 junior high school boys and the girls are 
on the stage above at the same time receiving physical training. The 
first three evenings of the week from 7 to 9 o’clock what we call the 
squad of the school work out in preparation for the games with other 
schools, but you will observe that this comes after all other pupils have 
been taken care of. Thus one little gym 70x45 accommodates over 
700 boys and girls every day. Most of the leadership is furnished by 
the reguiar academic teacher interested and eager to serve the boys and 
girls. 

The things herein contained are my own thoughts after having 
worked with boys and girls some fifteen years, largely as high school 
principal and as coach. During that period I have had an opportunity 
to look thru the eyes of an official, coach, and principal, and I have 
long since come to the conclusion that we do not have to defend the place 
of high school athletics in the high school. But we do have to govern 
and direct it and keep it in its proper place in relation to the school. 

It is evident that these things can be accomplished, these ideals 
attained, and these standards maintained in our high schools. 

Let us use our influence in securing coaches and teachers of the same 
type, pay them amply, but on basis of training and experience. 

Let us keep athletics in its proper and true relation as one of the 
branches of our high school curriculum. We do not need to make the 
fine distinction between gymnastics and athletics. 

Let us educate the boy in mind, spirit, and body and not in physique 
alone. 

Let us use the return from our athletic contests to further other 
less popular sports, yet worthy activities, and so reduce school costs as 
much as possible and at least not add to our program something that is 
dear at the price we pay. Then we will be able to say with Colonel 
Roosevelt that we too find athletics so. 














